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USSIAN autocracy must choose 
RS between gradual reform, be- 
tween substantial concessions to 
the spirit of the age at the ex- 
pense of discredited and decadent insti- 
tutions, and revolutionary pressure from 
below. The great liberal ‘movement 
which Prince Mirsky initiated and in- 
vited has assumed more and more extra- 
ordinary proportions. It has affected all 
classes and has made the timid bold and 
the indifferent aggressive and active. 

The demands of the secret, unreported 
zemstvo conference became known all 
over Russia in spite of the censors, and in- 
dorsements of them began to pour in 


‘from every direction. Bar associations, 


literary and scientific societies, engineer- 
ing and agricultural institutes, even offi- 
cial bodies in cities, counties and provinces 
—to say nothing of workingmen’s 
organizations and  students—improved 
every opportunity to pass resolutions and 
sign strong declarations expressive of 
sympathy with the zemstvo program, and 
especially with the call for a national as- 
sembly to participate—at first, possibly in 
a purely consultative way—in national leg- 
islation, and with the demand for free 
speech and publication and personal liberty 
under legal guaranties. The press was 
not permitted to publish any of these utter- 
ances, but, with some negligible excep- 
tions, the pages of every newspaper have 
for months been given over to the discus- 
sion of the needed reforms. 

And the agitation continues in the teeth 
of the absurd warning which accompanied 
the Tzar’s so-called reform manifesto, ad- 


dressed to the senate. The manifesto 
itself, awaited with impatience and hope, 
is a distinct disappointment. It is a re- 
cognition of the urgent needs of changes, 
but in no sense a promise of such changes. 
The document is verbose, pompous, vague, 
and hollow. It is not a charter of liber- 
ties; it is merely an announcement of 
certain indefinite benevolent intentions, of 
lame compromises and wholly inadequate 
relaxations. 

There is in it no germ of representative 
government, no pledge of real freedom 
in any direction. The principle of abso- 
lutism is to be preserved intact at all 
hazards, and it is absolutism which has 
brought Russia to its present desperate 
state—to the brink of anarchy and revo- 
lution and terror. The reverses in the 
Far East, the fall of Port Arthur © 
especially, have destroyed the credit and 
prestige of the government with the in- 
telligent people of the empire. The hope- 
less incompetence of the Tzar’s advisers, 
the grand ducal and military clique, is 
realized by all who are capable of reason- 
ing. The Tzar might have escaped odium 
and execration by resolutely taking the 
side of the progressive element. Being 
weak, narrow and ignorant, he has al- 
lowed himself to be influenced by the 
Bourbon reactionaries. His manifesto 
has excited disgust and resentment every- 
where because it represents the minimum 
which these blind and selfish reactionaries 
are disposed to grant. 

The reforms decreed by the Tzar are 
as follows—on paper : 

1. A just and equitable enforcement 
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of existing laws, with a view to securing 
the harmonious administration of all the 
courts. 

2. Zemstvo organization, with a view 
to giving the widest latitude and auton- 
omy to the various 
zemstvos, calling 
additional zemstvo 
representatives 
where required, 
and creating small- 
er zemstvo units, 
capable of dealing 
directly with the 
local needs of peas- 
ants. 

3. Equality of 
all citizens before 
the law, this touch- 
ing the much 
mooted question of 
peasant equality be- 
fore the courts. 


vic- | 4. A scheme of 
torious Japanese | o 
assur- 


| army, Port Ar- workmen’s 
& thur. | ance for the benefit 


—$— J and participation 
of factory workers throughout the Em- 
pire. 

5. Security of citizens against arbi- 
trary arrest and immunity from harsh 
action of the police, except in the cases 
of persons known to be conspiring to 
commit overt acts agemnst the stability of 
the State. 

6. The religious freedom of all sub- 
jects of the Empire without respect to 
creed or manner of worship. 

7. Abolition of -all unnecessary re- 
pressive laws, leaving in force only those 
designed for the participation of peasants 
and for the benefit generally of subjects 
of the Empire. 

8. The fullest possible measure of 
liberty to the press, and the removal, as 
far as possible, of the various restrictive 
laws. 

We italicize the qualifications, the ifs 
and buts. The bureaucracy is to deter- 
mine how far to go and where to stop, 
what restrictions are necessary and what 
unnecessary, and to what extent it will 
surrender its own power. There is not a 
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single safeguard in the program. 

The warning to the country to indulge 
in no hopes or visions of parliamentary 
government, and to discontinue the agita- 
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tion for further and greater reforms, 
caused several zemstvos to adjourn in 
sorrow and anger. A revival of terrorist 
activity is’ not improbable, now that hope 
of relief from above has vanished. There 
are even rumors of Prince Sviatopolk- 
Mirsky’s retirement, though at this writ- 
ing they are without trustworthy confir- 
mation. Such an event would inevitably 
prove a signal for widespread insurrection 
and revolt in various forms, for it would 
indicate the triumph of the fanatical anti- 
liberal faction. In any event, even among 
the moderate elements the campaign for 
freedom and responsible government will 
not be suspended. The autocracy is too 
dishonored and demoralized to compel 
obedience to commands so irrational and 
arbitrary, so defiant and offensive. 


Sy 
Crime and Lawlessness in the 
United States 


Certain statistics in tegard to crime, 
especially homicide, in this country, have 
impressed American and English writers 
as carrying grave if not alarming impli- 
cations. As a nation, it would appear 
from their gloomy accounts, we are one 
of the most reckless, law-defying, dis- 
orderly on the earth. Even the Sicilians, 
notoriously lawless and turbulent as they 
are, are not much worse. 

The average number of homicides in 
the country is 9,944 a year, distributed 
as follows: Northern and Middle-Western 
states, 3,264; Southern states, 5,489; far 
Western and Sotth-Western _ states, 
1,191. These figures are declared to be 
shocking, and to prove the utter inade- 
quacy of our laws and methods of ad- 
ministering justice or preventing crime. 
We are accordingly advised if we would 

“save” American civilization from a 
threatened reversion to barbarism, to do 
away with the elective judiciary, impo 
heavier penalties for crime, discourage the 
use of pardoning power, and so on. 

It may be doubted whether these 
alarmist comments have much real found- 














The circumstance that 
more crime is recorded does not prove 
that more is committed; it may simply 
prove that our methods of collecting and 
publishing statistics are better than they 
were two or three decades ago. Asa matter 
of fact, though population has steadily in- 
creased, there have been fewer homicides 
in each of the last four years than in any 
one of the four years “next preceding.” 
The tendency, therefore, is upward, not 
downward. Moreover, as The Spring- 
field Republican says, it is unfair and ir- 
rational to make sweeping charges against 
the country as a whole. Special condi- 
tions in the “frontier” and the southern 
states (with their negro population) must 
be taken into account. To quote that 
able newspaper : 


ation in the facts. 


When comparisons are made with such 
compact, homeogeneous and long-settled 
countries as England, France or Ger- 
many, it should be remembered that that 
part of the United States which is at all 
like them in compactness and social order 
does not suffer from the comparisons 
drawn. New England’s record is fully as 
good as old England’s. The abnormal 
homicidal tendency, in short, is not na- 
tional and pervasive; it is, strictly speak- 
ing, a sectional or localized disease. 


So far as the general charge of “law- 
lessness” is concerned, it must be re- 
membered that the United States is a very 
young country, a country which set out 














AN AMERICAN SINGER WHO IS MAKING A 
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with very little governmental regulation 
and which is still impatient of re- 
straint. Tens of thousands of stat- 
utes and ordinances are annually en- 
acted by Congress, 
state and territorial 
legislatures and 
municipal corpora- 
tions. New offenses | 
are constantly | 
made, and it is not | | 
unnatural that || 
obedience to them 
should be a rather 
slow growth. 

Evasion and vio- | 
lation of law can- 
not be predicted of 
any one class in the 
nation. Thousands 
of workmen are ar- | | ee Com- 
rested for rioting | |Ctimedine Ween cto | 
and disorder in! 
strikes, but thousands of 
are violating the 
laws, and thousands 
ficials are violating anti-rebate and 
fair-rate laws. Much of the prevailing 
lawlessness is connected with saloons, 
gambling in various forms, vagrancy, etc. 
It is needless to multiply illustrations, 
though we must not omit to refer to tax- 
dodging, with the lying and perjury 
which accompany it. 

There is undoubtedly plenty of room 
for reform in our habits and our practices. 
It is equally true that legal procedure is 
not what it should be, but the country is 
not lapsing into savagery, and crime in- 
volving moral turpitude is not increas- 
ing but diminishing. And some of the 
proposed remedies would only aggravate 
existing evils. Repression and severity of 
punishment are not always effective and 
economic. Social amelioration, greater 
opportunity and economic justice are 
more potent causes of peace, order, re- 
spect for rights, and social harmony. In- 
voluntary idleness leads to pauperism and 
degradation, and these lead to crime. Pet- 
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ter than punishment is steady employment 
for all willing to earn their living. 


Railroads—the Paramount Ques- 
tion 

That great issues grow, instead of be- 
ing made by politicians, is a truth illus- 
trated anew by the extraordinary prom- 
inence which the railroad question has 
acquired in this country. It has over- 
shadowed tariff revision, trusts, reci- 
procity and finance. For many years a 
purely “academic” affair, the subject of 
neglected reports by the interstate com- 
merce commission and of bills and 
speeches and articles without number, it 
has suddenly, in the fulness of time, as- 
sumed an aspect of vital and practical 
importance. Congress is being bom- 
barded by petitions and appeals and pro- 
tests with regard to it and the action that 
ought to be taken by way of solving it. 

Several factors codperated in bringing 
about this situation. Perhaps the most 
obvious and direct was the attention given 
the question by the President in his long 
and noteworthy message to Congress. The 
paragraphs on railroads and their policies 
easily stood out in bold relief as the 
feature of the document. And the pub- 
lic mind was quite prepared to receive the 
President’s suggestions and realize the 
gravity of the evils which had inspired 
them by several recent investigations on 
the part of the interstate commerce com- 
mission—investigations which had dis- 
closed deliberate and systematic violations 
of the law. 

What is the railway question? It re- 
solves itself into two distinct parts: (1) 
The matter of rebates or preferences to 
certain shippers, which the law prohibits 
but which it has been impossible to sup- 
press. These illicit preferences take sev- 
eral forms, more or less ingenious and in- 
direct. One of the most serious is the 
so called “industrial railway” rebate. Big 
corporations construct a few miles of 
track, buy a few engines and cars, con- 
nect their “line” with that of a common 
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carrier and obtain an absurdly excessive 
allowance or rebate or percentage of the 
freight bill for their “terminal facilities.” 
Such facilities the railroad used to furnish 
without extra charge, and would gladly 
furnish them now on the same basis. The 
“industrial railway” is merely a device of 
big shippers to obtain low rates, and the 
injustice to their smaller competitors is 
apparent. 

Another device is the collusive and 
fraudulent “damage suit.” It is just as 
easy to pay rebates as damages where 
none have been incurred as to pay them 
as rebates. In short, there are scores of 
ways in which the anti-preference law 
may be and has been evaded. To meet 
this abuse no new legislation is needed ; 
strict and prompt and intelligent enforce- 
ment of existing statutes would do away 
with it. 

The second part of the railroad ques- 
tion has to do with rates and classifica- 
tions generally. In theory, the common 
carriers, enjoying as they do special 
monopolies, are bound to make reasonable 
rates and regulations, and when unduly 
high charges are imposed relief may be 
obtained in the courts. In practice, how- 
ever, the shippers are without protection 
or remedy. The roads charge “what the | 








THE REAL “DRAWBACK” 
—From the Minneapolis Journal. 














traffic will bear,” and litigation is resorted 
to in extreme cases only. Complaints of 
high rates, arbitrary and sudden changes 
in the classifications of freight and regula- 
tions are common and loud, but the agita- 
tion has not made much impression on 
Congress. It takes years to pilot a suit 
through the courts, while the commission 
has no power to prescribe or fix rates. All 
it can do in any case is to decide that a 
given rate is unreasonable. 

What the business community has de- 
manded for several years is a law giving 
the commission the power to impose a 
reasonable rate whenever it decides, after 
a thorough investigation, that an excess- 
ive one has been charged—the substi- 
tuted rate to go into effect at once, sub- 
ject, however, to a review by the federal 
courts. And this proposal the President 
indorsed in his message. By many rail- 
road men and railroad attorneys it is 
characterized as drastic, revolutionary and 
utterly inconsistent with respect for prop- 
erty rights. These objections assume that 
the railroad business is similar to any 
other, and that rates, like prices of goods, 
ought to be left to “natural law.” The 
soundness of this doctrine is warmly dis- 
puted, however, and public sentiment un- 
doubtedly favors some control and regula- 
tion of rates by the federal government. 
either through the commerce commission 
or through a special railway court. 

The outcome of the present discussion 
cannot be foretold. Probably some com- 
promise will eventually be agreed upon 
and enacted into law. Secretary Morton, 
a former railroad official, and others favor 
a measure giving some public body the 
power to fix rates provisionally, the en- 
forcement of the same not to take place 
until after a court decision, and at the 
same time legalizing railway “pooling” 
and division of earnings. With govern- 


ment control of rates, it is argued, pooling 
would become harmless. It may be added 
that the commerce commission has fav- 
ored the legalization of pooling agree- 
ments under conditions not unlike those 
now proposed. 
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As the problem is a difficult one and 
affects vast interests, it is certain that no 
party action will be taken. The proverbial 
conservatism of the Senate will insure 
long delay and grave deliberation. 


bas al 
Federal Control of Corporations 


Next to the railway regulation ques- 
tion, discussed in another column, the 
subject most earnestly debated just now 
in the press is the need of federal control 
of corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce. The President did not con- 
sider it in his message, but Commissioner 
. Garfield devoted 
| much space to it in 
his report on the 
aims and work of 
the bureau dealing 
with corporations, 
and it is assumed 
that he reflected the 
views of Mr. 
Roosevelt. This is 
the more likely as 
his proposals are 
but an elaboration 
of suggestions 
broached by the 
President, in a 
number of address- 
es, early in his pres- 
- ent term. 
Mr. Garfield is of the opinion that the 
time has come to approach as a practical 
and “ripe” question the assumption of 
federal jurisdiction over large corpora- 
tions. Nothing, he points out, can be 
more chaotic than the state of American 
law as to these organizations. There are 
as many methods of treating them as there 
are states in the Union, and the result is 
complete confusion and corporate irre- 
sponsibility. The “strict” states are the 
victims of the laxity and negligence of 
those that look upon corporations merely 
as sources of revenue. Certain states have 
long had the reputation of being willing 
to grant “omnibus charters” to any body 
of men who will but pay fat fees and an- 
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nual taxes. Little thought is given by 
these to public interest, to the safety of in- 
vestments in corporate securities, and to 
the prevention of fraud and “frenzied 
eementng” of the kind described by 
—_—_—_—_—_—_— | Mr. Lawson in his 
| extraordinary 
ae series of exposures. 
Granting the 
need of uniform 
| and reasonable 
| laws covering the 
| organization and 
| 
| 
|| 











| | management of cor- 
| porations, granting 
| the desirability of 
| | greater control and 
|| supervision of 
|| them,..what course 
| is to be pursued? 
_ || Four <distinct poli- 
Presi- || cies are possible: 
|| | I. Uniform ac 
———_<< i. if . 
2. A voluntary national incorporation 


law. 
3. A.compulsory national incorpora- 


tion law. 

4. A federal franchise for state-cre- 
ated corporations seeking markets outside 
of the state which gives them the right to 


do business. 
It is the fourth plan which the com- 


missioner recommends. The first is con- 
sidered to be impracticable ; the second in- 
adequate, for theecorporations that need 
attention most could not be reached under 
it. The third is too radical and involves 
an attack on the rights of the states; it 
may even be unconstitutional. The fourth 
is supposed to be free from all of these ob- 
jections. 

Under it the state would still create and 
regulate corporations. Only, any corpora- 
tion desirous of doing business in other 
states will be required to apply for a 
federal franchise or license, and such a 
franchise will be issued only to those cor- 
porations that shall have complied with 
certain prescribed rules in regard to capi- 
talization, organization, annual reports, 
etc. By this method, it is hoped, inflation 
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and fraud will be eliminated from cor- 
porate finance. 

The proposal is not new. It was ad- 
vocated some years ago by Mr. Bryan, 
but the time was not “ripe” and it received 
little attention. Now many indorse it as 
the bést solution of the problem, though 
it is being subjected to very severe criti- 
cism, especially in the East. The chief 
argument of the critics is that it would 
practically, if not formally, destroy the 
power of the state over corporations and 
place too much authority in the hands of 
the federal government. It is added by 
certain lawyers of ability that the power 
of Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce does not, and was not meant to, 
include the power to interfere with state- 
created corporations. 


bal 

Municipal Museum in Chicago 

A significant movement of special in- 
terest to American municipalities is to 
be credited to Chicago enterprise. This 
is the establishment of a Municipal Mu- 
seum which will permanently serve an 
educational purpose, not only to Chicago 
which just at this time has large and pro- 
gressive plans under consideration, but 
to every city which desires to learn from 
comparative study of municipal accom-. 
plishments the world over. Many of 
the municipal exhibits at the St. Louis 
exposition will be brought to the museum 
as a nucleus upon which Chicago will 


enlarge. Exhibits will be properly clas- 
sified for purposes of comparison. 
Models, diagrams, charts, photographs, 


etc., covering city-planning, paving, light- 
ing, transportation, education, hygiene, 
and other municipal tasks are being col- 
lected. France, Germany, South America 
and cities of the United States have 
already contributed to the first loan ex- 
hibition. The Municipal Museum will 


be housed in the Public Library building 
and the board of trustees expects to secure 
the services of a competent curator, A 
feature of the educational plan includes 
the collection of lantern slides which may 























be loaned, and the promotion of the study 
of Municipal Civics in schools by means 
of visits and suggestive plans. 

The German Municipal Exposition held 
at Dresden in 1903 proved the value of 
such an exhibit beyond question. The 
suggestive article on “German Munici- 
pal Social Service” appearing elsewhere 
in this issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN will 
give some idea of the civic lessons to be 
learned by this means. The St. Louis 
Fair showed an advance in municipal ex- 
hibits over its predecessors, but these were 
scattered so that effectiveness was dissi- 
pated. The permanent Municipal Mu- 
seum in Chicago is a fortunate develop- 
ment in behalf of civic betterment. 

banal 
Impeaching Federal Judges 

The decision of the national House of 
Representatives to impeach Judge Charles 
Swayne of the Florida district court was 
the result of a decision and inquiries ex- 
tending over a long period. The charges 
against the judge are very serious, but 
there is a decided difference of opinion 
as to the sufficiency of the evidence to sus- 
tain them. Majority and minority re- 
ports have been submitted. In the ma- 
jority report Judge Swayne is accused of 
such crimes and misdemeanors as unlaw- 
ful personal use of a railroad while in the 
hands of a receiver appointed by himself ; 
oppression of attorneys, abuse of the 
power to punish for contempt and so on. 
According to the minority of the commit- 
tee having the case in hand, the only 
specification warranted by the testimony 
relates to false certification of expenses— 
to the unlawful appropriation of public 
money. The law gives judges $10 a day 
for expenses, when such an amount is in- 
curred, but it does not contemplate the 
payment of $10 when $1 or $2 were 
actually expended. It is, however, 
claimed on behalf of Judge Swayne that 
he had misapprehended the law and was 
not guilty of any act implying moral 
turpitude. It is further contended that 
scores of federal judges and other public 
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servants have been guilty of the same 
practice. 

But impeachment has been decided 
upon, and it is for the House to agree 
finally upon the specifications or “counts.” 
The Senate will try 
the accused judge 
and conviction even 
on one charge will 
mean loss of office 
and forfeiture of 
the privilege to 
hold any position 
under the govern- | | 
ment. 

Impeachment || 
proceedings are || 
rare in the United | | 
States. Since the | | 
founding of the | | 
Republic but four | = Par 

| 

















federal judges have || Elected Vice-Pres- 
been so tried. The | | ident of Mexico. 
latest case occurred ———— . 
in 1861. The whole list is as follows: 

1803.—Judge Pickering, of New 
Hampshire; removed for drunkenness 
and profanity. 

1804.—Judge Chase, of the Supreme 
Court; tried upon semi-political charges, 
but not removed. 

1830.—Judge Peck, of Missouri; ° 
charged with arbitrary and illegal con- 
duct, but not convicted. ; 

1861.—Judge Humphreys, of Tennes- 
see; removed for repudiating his alle- 
giance and accepting a Confederate com- 
mission. ; 

It will be seen that in none of these 
cases was personal dishonesty charged. 
Judge Swayne has strong defenders in the 


House and Senate, and his conviction is 
by no means certain. There is, however, 


no partisan animus in the proceedings, 
and an absolutely fair trial and judgment 
may be expected in this instance. 











ba tna 
Southern Suffrage and Represen- 
tation 


Much has been said since the national 
election regarding the political isolation 
of the South, and this notwithstanding 
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the fact that President Roosevelt, in a 
formal address and otherwise, has dis- 
claimed any antipathy toward the South 
or any intention to discriminate against 
or “oppress” the South. The late election 
was a profound disappointment to the 
southern Democratic leaders, and the loss 
of Missouri was particularly unpleasant. 
It is natural that they should view with 
suspicion any move of the dominant party 
calculated to weaken the South or intro- 
duce into.it new elements of division and 
discord. However, the general feeling 
in Washington (and indeed throughout 
the North) is that no anti-southern legis- 
lation will be enacted either by the present 
or the next Congress in which the Repub- 
lican majority will be larger. 

Anti-southern legislation generally as- 
sumes these forms: federal interference in 
elections on the ground that tens of thous- 
ands of colored citizens are prevented 
from voting for federal officials, and pro- 
posals for the reduction of southern rep- 
resentation in Congress as a penalty for 
the disfranchisement of negroes—such 
penalty being provided by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Little has been said. concerning “force 
bills,’ as federal election measures are 
called, but the other proposition has been 
received with some spirit and determina- 
tion. Congressman Crumpacker has for 
years advocated a congressional inquiry 
into the franchise laws and practices of 
the southern states, and a resolution to 
that effect is pending in Congress. He is 
urging favorable action upon it and ob- 
jecting to further delay as needless and 
insincere. In addition to this several bills 
have been introduced providing for re- 
duction of southern representation in the 
House of Representatives and in the elec- 
toral college. 

The most noteworthy of these bills 
bears the name of Senator Platt of New 
York and is backed by the Republican 
club of the eastern metropolis. While 


it is not an extreme measure, it is not a 
carefully prepared one and its chances are 


PPTs S24: 
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nil, The comments of Democratic Sen- 
ators upon it are sarcastic and contemptu- 
ous, while those of Mr. Platt’s colleagues 
are non-committal and anything but en- 
couraging. 

Briefly the bill provides that beginning 
with the sixtieth congress, March 4, 1907, 
the House shall consist of 367 members— 
or nineteen less than at present, and that 
the number of Representatives from the 
southern. states shall be reduced as fol- 
lows: Alabama from 9g to 7; Arkansas 
from 7 to 6; Florida from 3 to 2; Georgia 
from 11 to 8; Louisiana from 7 to 5; 
Mississippi from 8 to 6; North Carolina 
from 10 to 8; South Carolina from 7 to 
5; Tennessee from 10 to 9; and Texas 
from 16 to 15. One section provides that 
whenever it shall appear to the satisfac- 
tion of Congress that any state has reduced 
its suffrage restrictions, its former repre- 
sentation shall be restored. 

In a statement explaining and defend- 
ing his bill, Senator Platt said: 

This bill is framed upon the lowest 
limitation possible, and treats as excluded 
from the suffrage only the male negro 
citizen over 21 years of age, classed by the 
twelfth census as illiterate, under the 1900 
census tables published since the appor- 
tionment act of Jan. 16, 1901. The ag- 
gregates actually excluded from the 
suffrage in each of the states mentioned © 
are in truth larger than those used as the 
basis for the act. If all negro votables 
(i. e. male citizens over 21), regardless of 
illiteracy, should be deemed to be ex- 
cluded, the reduction in the representa- 
tion, figured from the same tables, would 
be nearly twice as great as stated in this 
bill. 

It requires no evidence beyond the 
notorious historical fact for Congress to 
adjudge what cannot be denied, that the 
class of negro illiterates, to the extent 
stated, is practically excluded from the 
suffrage in the states mentioned in the 
bill, no matter what may be the nominal 
provisions of their respective constitu- 
tions or election laws. 

Apart from the question of political ex- 
pediency and public sentiment, one of the 
points raised against the Platt bill is that 
it is unfair and discriminative, in that it 
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is aimed at the South alone, whereas cer- 
tain states in the North, by property and 
educational qualifications, disfranchise 
many voters qualified under the Constitu- 
tion and thus render themselves equally 
liable to the “penalty” prescribed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. This criticism 
is fundamental and affects the constitu- 
tionality of the bill. 

It may be added that there has been no 
popular demand in the North for a meas- 
ure of this kind. The “anti-southern” 
plank of the Republican platform was al- 
most wholly ignored by the speakers and 
organs of that party during the campaign, 
and the few Republican newspapers that 
referred to it did so in terms by no means 
positive or vigorous. It is true that in 
one Ohio district ex-Speaker Keifer made 
reduction of southern representation a 
prominent issue and that he was elected 
to Congress. But this issue is believed to 
liave had little to do with the result in 
that district. He was swept in by the 


“tidal wave” beyond his individual plat- 
form. 

To repeat, there is not the least likeli- 
hood of any anti-southern legislation at 
the hands of the present—or the next— 
Congress. 





Immigration, Numbers and 
Quality 


In his annual report, the commissioner- 
general of immigration, Mr. Sargent, 
shows that in the last fiscal year there was 
a material decrease in the number of new 
arrivals and distinct improvement in the 
quality of these aliens. 

812,870 persons landed in the country 
during the year—a decline of 44,000 com- 
pared with the preceding twelvemonth. 
It is important to note, however, that of 
this number 103,750 had already been in 
the United States, though they had re- 
mained aliens in the legal sense of the 
term. 640,000 of those admitted were lit- 
erate; that is, they could read and write. 
169,000 persons could neither read nor 
write, and an educational test would have 
excluded them. However, the adoption 
of this test is not advocated at pres- 
ent though in a general way the 
desirability of further improvement of 
the quality of immigration is urged 
by the President and several legisla- 
tors and officials. 

In regard to the “source of supply” the 
following details are given in the report: 


Of the aggregate steerage immigration 
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last year, 767,933 came from Europe, 26,- 
186 from Asia and 18,751 from all other 
countries. The greatest number of im- 
migrants, 193,296, came from Italy, a de- 
crease Of 37,326 
from last year; 
while 177,156 came 
from Austria-Hun- 
gary, a decrease of 
28,855; 145,141 
from Russia; 46,- 
380 from Germany, 
an increase of 6,- 
294; 38,626 from 
England, an_ in- 
| crease Of 12,407; 
| 36,142 from Ire- 
| land, an increase of 
| 

| 

| 














| 832; 27,763 from 
Sweden, a decrease 
of 18,265; 23,808 
from Norway, a 
| decrease of 653; 
|| Commander-in-|| 11,343 from 
| Chief Salvation | | Greece, a decrease 
[ene J| of 2,747, and_11,- 
~ og2 from Scot- 
land, an increase of 4,949. Of the Ori- 
ental countries Japan furnished the great- 
est number of immigrants, 14,264, a de- 
crease of 5,704: while China supplied 
4,309, an increase of 2,100. 
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Mr. Sargent refers to the effort of one 
or two foreign countries to maintain here 
colonies of aliens, the intention being that 
these emigrants shall retain their alle- 
giance to the old-world governments and 
send home the greater part of their earn- 
ings. This is condemned as dangerous 

‘and inconsonant with American princi- 
ples. Our liberal and hospitable policy 
contemplates the assimilation of the new- 
comers and their admission into the ranks 
of citizenship. 

Another question raised by the com- 
missioner relates to the distribution of im- 
migrants after landing. At present, he 
says, they are left to the tender mercies 
of those who see nothing in them except 
a source of revenue. Nothing is done to 


guide or direct their movements, to pre- 
vent their settling in centers already un- 
duly congested, to make it easier for them 
to find employment. 


And he urges 
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legislation to secure a proper distribution 
of aliens. 

It is not clear that the federal. govern- 
ment could do much in the premises. It 
could not prohibit newcomers from going 
to this place, nor order them to that place. 
It could not legally establish “forbidden 
areas,” as has been proposed in England. 
It might perhaps supply information as 
to the chances of employment and land 
occupancy in the various parts of the 
country; but beyond the publication of 
circulars and statistics it would hardly go. 

It has been suggested in some papers, 
however, that the state governments 
might do something to meet the need dis- 
cussed by Commissioner Sargent. Some 
of them are eager and anxious to attract 
certain classes of immigrants, and yet no 
agencies exist in the leading ports to bring 
supply and demand together. Immigra- 
tion offices are maintained by some state: 
but the work is neither efficient nor on a 
scale adequate to the demand. 


“7 


Eight Hour Legislation 
Contract Rights 

No branch of the law is so unsettled, 
uncertain and confused as that dealing 
with what is called “labor legislation.” 
Here every court is a law unto itself, and 
contractors, even absurdities, abound. 
A striking illustration of this may be 
fond in the judicial treatment of the 
eight-hour laws passed in several states. 

As a rule, these laws do not interfere 
with private employers doing private work. 
They provide that public bodies and 
municipal corporations, as well as con- 
tractors doing public work for such 
bodies, shall not require their employes 
to work more than eight hours a day. Is 
such legislation constitutional ? 

The highest court of New York has 
three times, in three different cases, 
answered in the negative. The last of 
these decisions was rendered a few weeks 
ago, and it destroyed the remnant of an 
eight-hour law that the previous decisions 


and 

















had emasculated and disfigured, and this 
in spite of the fact that in the interval the 
Supreme Court of the United States had 
held in a Kansas case that a state 
legislature unquestionably had the power 
to establish an eight-hour day for 
the employes of its own agents or 
subdivisions and for contractors do- 
ing state work. 

The grounds for this. position were 
simple and clear. No man is entitled to 
state contracts. He must, if he wishes 
to obtain them, comply with the condi- 
tions the state chooses to impose. If he 
cannot do business profitably on an eight- 
hour basis, he need not compete for or 
solicit public work. As for public bodies, 
the legislature can regulate them because 
of its general power over them, being 
as they are mere agents of the state. 
Only when the Constitution grants the 
“home rule” are they exempt from regu- 
lation, to the extent of the grant, but no 
further. 

Ignoring this decision and the under- 
lying principle, the New York Court of 
Appeals adheres to its former-view—that 
it is illegal and ultra vires for the legisla- 
ture to interfere with municipalities or 
contractors employed by them in the mat- 
ter of hours and that the eight-hour acts 
are violations of property and contract 
rights in the case of private contractors 
and improper restrictions in the case of 
cities, towns and other municipal corpora- 
tions. One justice writes a spirited dis- 
senting opinion, but more significant is 
the opinion of the chief justice, who felt 
himself constrained to follow precedents 
and to declare the eight-hour law void 
but who at the same time criticized 
sharply the logic and reasoning of those 
precedents. Some of his observations are 
of more general application, and will bear 
careful study: 


I fear that the many outrages of labor 
organizations or of some of their mem- 
bers have not only excited just indigna- 
tion but at times have frightened courts 
into plain legal inconsistencies and into 
the enunciation of doctrines which if as- 
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serted in litigations arising under any 
other subject than labor legislation, would 
meet scant courtesy or consideration. 
The notion that a contractor can ac- 
quire any title or 
right to the com- 
pensation stipu- 
lated by the con- 
tract to be paid to 
him except on 
compliance with 
the terms and con- 
ditions upon which 
it was agreed to be 
paid, and may suc- 
cessfully assert that 
though he has in- 
tentionally violated 
his contract he is 
still entitled to his 
compensation, 
seems to be one of 
those fallacies that 
would never gain 
currency save in 
labor litigation. 
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Issue Between Employers and 
Labor Organizations 


The annual meeting of the American 
Federation of Labor, the most powerful 
organization of wage-workers in the 
country, and the second convention of the 
Citizen’s Industrial Alliance, a federation 
of employers’ associations directed by Mr. 
David M. Parry, served to bring into 
clear relief the present and chief issues be- 
tween organized labor and organized 
capital. 

It is denied by the Citizens’ alliance that 
opposition to unionism per se is intended 
by it, though that is the charge which 
labor prefers against its moving spirits. 
The platform adopted at the recent meet- 
ing may be condensed as follows: 


The open shop; no discrimination in 
favor of or against non-union men. 

No formal recognition of unions and 
no agreements with them; the men to be 
employed as individuals. 

No restriction of the output and no 
limitation of the right of employers to 
employ apprentices. 

No interference by legislatures with the 
hours of labor. 
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No violence or lawlessness by unions ; 
no boycotting or interference with non- 
union men. 

The convention of the Federation of 
Labor, by unreservedly endorsing the re- 


port and recommendations of President 
Gompers, reaffirmed its belief in the union 
(or “closed”) shop and in the union label ; 
in eight-hour legislation for government 
employes as well as for men doing public 
work for private contractors, in legisla- 
tion limiting the use of the injunction in 
labor cases, and in other planks of the labor 
platform.. The position of the federation 
is that opposition to the union shop, the 
union label and “collective bargaining” 
(or recognition of and direct dealing with 
unions) is in effect opposition to modern 
unionism itself. That organized labor 
encourages violence or other forms of 
lawlessness, or that it arbitrarily and un- 
fairly restricts the output of factories, is 
emphatically denied. 

It is true that a few decisions have been 
rendered (the latest one in New York) 
against the legality of closed shop con- 
tracts providing for the employment of 
union men only. But the labor leaders 
attach little weight to these decisions ; 
they attribute them to prejudice and in- 
adequate knowledge of .the facts. Be- 
sides, no such contracts are necessary, 
they point out; union men can achieve 
their object simply by refusing to work 
with non-union men, and refusal to work 
for an employer, for any reason whatever, 
is conceded to be a legal right. : 

This is the situation today. The union 
vs. the open shop bids fair to become the 
paramount industrial issue. The employ- 
ers’ associations are just as determined to 
win as the labor unions, though in the 
building trades in New York the union 
shop is accepted by the organized employ- 
ers, in spite of the many difficulties they 
have had with the unions in the last two 
or three years. 
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What the Paragraphers Say 
THE PATH OF PROGRESS 


[Luther Burbank of California has perfected 
a fadeless flower.] 


The horseless carriage whizzes by, 
With puff and dash and slam; 

Through every breath of ours may fly 
A wireless telegram; 

The seedless raisin on the plate 
We joyfully devour; 

Things are perfected while we wait— 
Here comes thé fadeless flower. 


The coreless apple is announced; 

The whipless school is here— 
‘ No scholar any more is trounced 

By teacher kind and dear; 

The scentless onion now is grown—- 
Improvement every hour 

Into the scheme of things is thrown: 
Behold the fadeless flower! 


The jokeless comedy we see; 
The tailless horse we drive; 
The honey served to you and me 
Comes from a beeless hive; 
Buckwheatless buckwheat cakes we eat, 
And gather strengthless power ; 
Some new thing every day we greet— 
Observe the fadeless flower. 


O, would they freeze some meltless ice; 
Or make some footless gas, ; 
Or furnish coal without a price— 
Fate is unkind, alas! 
Henceforth the maiden fair to see; 
Will grow reserved and sour, 
And say: “Bring withered blooms to me— 
No cheap old fadeless flower!” 
—W. D. N., in Chicago Tribune. 


Emperor William, it is said, is about to in- 
crease the navy by levying a tax on the rich. 
They must have nice, tractable rich over there: 
—Chicago News. 





SVENGALI 
(Mrs. Chadwick and the Bankers.) 
—From the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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The Great Era of English Reform 
By Frederic Austin Ogg 
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land, like most such social transi- more so than (and in some degree in pro- 
tions, was a slow and gradual portion to) the hardships and degrada- 
movement, yet much too swift for people tion of the working classes. By the year 
to keep themselves adjusted tothe newcon- 1800, although English sentiment was far 
ditions which it was continually bringing more easily aroused in behalf of the negro 
forth.. As we have seen, the movement slaves in the colonies than in behalf of 
was at bottom an almost complete change the much more pitiable factory laborers 
from the domestic to the factory system at home, conditions had become so bad 
of manufacturing, involving directly or in the factories and the homes of the em- 
indirectly the fortunes and livelihood of ployees that under the leadership of phil- 
far the greater part of the population of anthropists like Sir Robert Peel, a strong 
the country. To it are to be ascribed popular demand was making itself felt 
practically all of the social phenomena of for immediate and thorough reform. 
the closing decades of the eighteenth cen- By 1802 this demand had become 
tury—the drift of population from the powerful enough to compel the enactment 
southern to the northern counties, the by Parliament of a special factory law— 
rapid rise of manufacturing cities, the the first of a long series which in half a 
movement thither of thousands of country century’s time were eventually to work a 
cottagers, the sufferings and privations of happy transformation in the prevailing 
the growing class of factory employees, conditions of industry. Sir Robert Peel 
and the horrible abuses of child labor was himself an employer of nearly a 
which so blackened this period of English thousand children in his factories but, un- 
history. like most employers of the time, he was 
When the nineteenth century dawned, deeply concerned about their well-being 
the revolution was far from com- and ready to support all good and whole- 
plete and all of these good and bad mani- some laws for their protection. He it was 
festations of it were still perceptibly in- who first formally brought to the atten- 
creasing. The profits of the mill owners tion of Parliament the need of such legis- 


TT Industrial Revolution in Eng- were making remarkable growth but not 
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lation. The result was the “Health and 
Morals Act to regulate the Labor of 
Bound Children in Cotton Factories,” 
which prohibited the binding out. for fac- 
tory labor of children younger than nine 
years, restricted the number of actual 
working hours in a day to twelve, forbade 
night labor, required that the walls of fac- 
tories be white-washed and the buildings 
properly ventilated, prescribed that the 
apprentices be given at least one new suit 
of clothes a year, and provided that they 
should attend religious service and should 
receive instruction in the ordinary Eng- 
lish branches. That the prohibition of 
the employment of children under nine 
years of age and the reduction of the daily 
hours of labor to twelve was supposed to 
represent a marked improvement on for- 
mer conditions is indeed a sad commen- 
tary on the evils which the rise of the fac- 
tory system had entailed. 

This first act, of course, left very much 
yet to be done in the way of reform. 
Even if it had been satisfactory in itself, 
it applied only to cotton factories, and 
only to “bound” children, or apprentices. 
Other sorts of factories, and children liv- 
ing with their parents, were not affected. 
The “bound” children came generally 
from the poor-houses of London and 
other southern cities whence they were 
taken by the mill-owners and given miser- 
able lodgings in “apprentice houses” built 
close by the factories. The conditions of 
living and of work to which these unfor- 
tunates were subjected cannot be paral- 
leled in any civilized country today. 

Beginning with the act of 1802, Parlia- 
ment was often called upon down to about 
1840 to reconsider the whole problem of 
child labor and to curb the greed of un- 
scrupulous mill-owners by ever more 
stringent legislation. Perhaps no laws 
were so persistently violated as were those 
of this character and it was only through 
the unceasing agitation kept up by 
such men as Lord Shaftesbury, Richard 
Oastler, and Robert Owen that Parlia- 
ment was held to its duty of re- 
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ducing and eventually ending the evils of 
child labor. 

Lord Shaftesbury was perhaps the 
greatest champion and friend that the 
lower classes in England ever had. His 
first important speech in Parliament was 
made in 1828, and from that time forwarc ; 
his energies and sympathies were mainly 
devoted to the cause of social reform, 
sometimes in public life, often in pri- 
vate acts of unknown charity. In 1833 he , 
became the acknowledged Parliamentar; 
leader of the Factory Movement, casting 
aside ease, influence, promotion, and 
troops of friends for an unpopular cause, 
unceasing labor in the face of bitter op- 
position, perpetual worry and anxiety, 
and a life spent among the poor and 
lowly. Some writers have even gone so 
far as to say that for this devotion to 
the interests of the factory employees the 
England of today owes probably more to 
Lord Shaftesbury than for two or three 
generations she has owed to any single 
man. 

It is not possible here even to mention 
any considerable number of the many 
factory acts passed by Parliament during 
the first four decades of the nineteenth 
century. Between 1802 and 1815 little 
was done to prevent the gross violations. 
of the Health and Morals Act, as well 
as the widespread abuses not touched by 
that act. But in 1815 Sir Robert Peel 
again brought up the matter in Parlia- 
ment and secured the appointment of a 
special committee to investigate the whole 
problem of factory regulations. From 
that time the agitation for reform never 
long ceased in Parliament, and the next 
thirty years were filled with debates, tes- 
timony before government commissions, 
petitions, and the denouncing of existing 
conditions in newspapers and pamphlets. 
The objects which this agitation was in- 
tended to accomplish were various, the 
most important being the raising of the 
age limit of child employees, the shorten- 
ing of the hours of work, the establishing 
of better sanitary and moral conditions in 
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the factories, and the providing of some 
small measure of education for children 
whose working hours were spent in the 
mills. 

In 1819 it was enacted that no child 
should be admitted to a factory under the 
we ¢. nine and that no ore under 
sixteen should be expected to work 
more than twelve hours a day. This, 
it will be observed, was not much 
Setter than the act of 1802. In 1831 an 
act was passed forbidding night work in 
factories for persons under twenty-one 
and making the working day for persons 
under eighteen, twelve hours, and nine 
hours on Saturday. But this legislation 
applied only to cotton factories, leaving 
the manufacture of woolen goods quite 
untouched. It was only as a result of 
still more persistent agitation that the 
whole factory system was finally reduced 
to a reasonable conformity with the or- 
dinary sentiments of humanity. This re- 
sult was attained mainly by the two 
great acts of 1833 and 1847. The first 
of these, introduced by Lord Shaftesbury, 
prohibited night work by persons under 
eighteen in any sort of factory; children 
between nine and thirteen years of age 
were not to average more than eight hours 
of work a day; and young persons be- 
tween thirteen and eighteen were to aver- 
age not more than eleven and one-third 
hours. Provision was made for the child- 
ren’s attendance at school and for the ap- 
pointment of factory inspectors. The ef- 
fectiveness of this piece of legislation may 
be seen in the fact that whereas shortly 
before 1833 there were over 56,000 child- 
ren employed in 3,000 mills, by 1838 there 
were only 29,000 children employed in 
4,000 mills. In 1847 came the famous 
Ten Hours Bill which reduced the labor 
of women and young persons to ten hours 
a day. From that time until the present, 
numerous measures have been passed by 
Parliament to control factory labor, but 
these have all been more or less supple- 
mentary, simply rounding out the system 

3 of government control already established 
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by the middle of the century. One of 
the most important of these later meas- 
ures was the enactment in 1874 of ten 
years as the minimum age at which a 
child could be admitted to a factory. By 
legislation and by custom the working 
day for men, as well as for women and 
children, came to be fixed at ten hours. 





THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY 


The importance of factory legislation in 
nineteenth century England can hardly 
be exaggerated. The factory system grew 
up in such a way that it caught the gov- 
ernment and people unawares and in- 
volved them in ruinous circumstances al- 
most before they could begin to cast about 
for means of relief. As long as it was 
possible to do so, the government tried 
to maintain the attitude of laissez-faire; 
that is, its policy was to keep quiet and 
do nothing, in the hope that conditions 
would eventually right themselves with- 
out governmental interference. This 
hope, however, was groundless and in 
time the reformers of the Peel and 
Shaftesbury type made the government 
see that it was so. With the aid mainly 
of the agricultural element in Parliament 
these reformers gradually secured for the 
working masses such measures of relief 
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as have been outlined. “I tremble to 
think what this country would have been 
but for the factory acts,” declared Ar- 
nold Toynbee. When we take into ac- 
count the degradation and oppression 
from which the industrial classes were 
rescued by them it is not difficult to ap- 





SIR ROBERT PEEL 


preciate the meaning of this assertion. 

All of the reforms which have thus far 
been alluded to dealt only with the labor- 
ers in factories and with obligations 
of employers to these laborers. Not 
only were many unfavorable features 
of the life of the factory workers 
left untouched but the unfortunate con- 
ditions surrounding the great mass. of 
common people who had no connection 
with the factories remained still to be al- 
leviated. Perhaps the one thing of all 
others most burdensome to the laboring 
population generally was the prevailing 
high price of foodstuffs. The price of 
wheat, which because of small production 
must have been high in any case, was kept 
at an exorbitant figure by governmental 
action, which, to say the least, was ex- 
tremely ill-advised. England’s part in the 
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long Napoleonic struggle had been con- 
siderable and had involved an enormous 
expenditure of money. For twenty-two 
years, following the suspension of specie 
payment by the Bank of England in 1797, 
the country had suffered from a depre- 
ciating paper currency, and when the war 
was finally ended in 1815 the national 
debt had risen to £831,000,000. Wheat 
had come to sell at 171 shillings a quarter, 
or more than 21 shillings a bushel. In 
1815 through the influence of the large 
land-holders of the country a law was 
passed prohibiting the importation of 
grain at any time except when the price 
was as high as 80 shillings a quarter. The 
purport of this piece of legislation is easy 
to grasp. The law was intended purely 
to insure a high rate of profit to the com- 
paratively small number of Englishmen 
who possessed and cultivated extensive 
landed estates. The tenants on these 
estates who did the actual work of culti- 
vation were paid the lowest of wages and 
tended to sink steadily into misery and 
want. And of course such an artificial 
cost of food supplies bore with great 
severity upon all except the well-to-do 
middle and upper classes. The Corn 
Law of 1815 was certainly a case of pro- 
tectionism run mad. 


As long as England was involved in a 
life and death struggle with Napoleon her 
people had been content to keep their 
grievances to themselves ; but after peace 
was permanently established there came 
a marked rise of agitation for the aboli- 
tion of aristocratic privileges, such as the 
high charges for foodstuffs, which were 
so detrimental to the interests of the 
people in general. Writers like Words- 
worth, Shelley and Byron gave fervent 
expression to pretty much the same 
principles of liberty,. equality and fra- 
ternity which had been heralded by 
the early revolutionists in France. The 
methods of the French Revolution there 
was practically nobody in England to de- 
fend, but the larger results of that move- 
ment were looked upon by many as envi- 
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able. The problem to which the attention 
of the English people was now directed 
was how these beneficent results could be 
secured, yet by peaceful and unrevolu- 
tionary means. 

To the more far-sighted reformers it 
was perfectly obvious that any lasting 
gain must come through national legis- 
lation. But the conditions under which 
legislation was enacted in those days were 
such that very little was apparently to be 
hoped for in this direction. The Parlia- 
ment of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century was very unlike that of today. 
It was a much smaller body and far less 
representative of the nation. The dis- 
tricts of England which were entitled to 
send representatives to the House of Com- 
mons had not been changed for about four 
centuries and had therefore come to be 
very badly out of proportion to the distri- 
bution of population. In the times 
when these districts were arranged Eng- 
land had few towns of any size and the 
districts had been made to consist almost 
entirely of such large rurdl regions as con- 
tained a fair amount of population. If 
one will consider how the population of 
our own country shifts about, so that our 
congressional districts have to be revised 
every few years, the state of things that 
had come to prevail in England by the 
opening of the nineteenth century will be 
apparent. 

Changes which would naturally have 
taken place anyway were enormously in- 
creased by the Industrial Revolution. 
Until the time of this movement the mass 
of England’s population had been in the 
south, and the House of Commons was 
made up mainly of representatives from 
the southern counties. But with the de- 
velopment of the factory system and the 
rise of the factory towns of the north 
there came a steady flow of population 
from all the rest of England to the new 
industrial centers. Small towns like 
Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, and Bir- 
mingham grew rapidly into cities which 
numbered their population by the hun- 
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dreds of thousands. Yet under the old 
system of representation these large num- 
bers of people had no voice whatever in 
the make-up of Parliament. Generally 
speaking the House of Commons, which 
for all practical purposes had already 
come to be the governing power of Eng- 
land, was composed of large land-holders, 
or at least of persons representing the in- 
terests of the landed aristocracy. It was 

















From “The New Harmony Communities,” by 
George B. Lockwood. 

this fact which had made so comparatively 
easy the course of legislation in behalf 
of the factory laborers, because the land- 
holding class had no pecuniary interests 
in the factories and was ready enough to 
curtail the privileges of the factory own- 
ers. So, looked at merely from the stand- 
point of the factory workers, while they 
were in no sense represented in Parlia- 
ment, the ordinary composition of that 
body was not especially obnoxious. 

Yet in one very important way it 
was so. It was this same land-holding 
aristocracy that dictated the policy of the 
Corn Law and proposed to amass wealth 
at the expense of dire need among the 
laboring people generally, both industrial 
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and agricultural. At the very best it was 
obvious that the House of Commons as 
constituted could be depended upon to 
look out primarily for the interests of its 
members and, further, that these interests 
only rarely. and by sheer accident hap- 
pened to coincide with those of the lower 
and unrepresented classes. It was there- 
fore natural that, as has been suggested, 
men who really hoped to accomplish per- 
manent reform through Parliamentary 


legislation should have felt that it was 
first of all necessary to bring about a 
pretty radical reconstruction of the Par- 
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liament itself. And so, beginning with 
about 1815, we encounter demands fast 
increasing in frequency and forcefulness 
that there be a general rearrangement of 
electoral districts and that the franchise 
be broadened so as to include large num- 
bers of intelligent and self supporting 
people hitherto excluded. Mass-meetings, 
petitions, and various sorts of more or less 
disorderly demonstrations became com- 
mon occurrences. In 1819 the advocates 
of democracy formed the so-called Radi- 
cal party, and thereafter for many years 
this organization led in the fight for the 


_ as much as £10 a year. 
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redistribution of the representation, the 
broadening of the franchise, and the sum- 
moning of Parliament as often as once a 
year. 

Between 1820 and 1830 the movement 
grew in importance, until the death of 
George IV in the last-mentioned year and 
the defeat of the Tory party after twenty- 
three years of unquestioned supremacy 
cleared the way for the realization of 
tangible results. The new king, William 
IV, replaced Wellington by Lord Grey 
as prime minister. Grey had for forty 
years been a sturdy champion of Parlia- 
mentary reform, and the members of Par- 
liament who had been his co-agitators 
lost no time in pressing matters to an im- 
mediate conclusion. March 1, 1831, a 
reform bill framed by the ministry was 
introduced in the House of Commons by 
Lord John Russell. It provided for the 
disfranchisement of the rotten boroughs, 
the redistribution of seats among the 
counties and hitherto unrepresented 
towns, and the extension of the rights of 
suffrage in the counties to all adult males 
owning property which would rent for 
Though sup- 
ported by the king and the ministry, this 
bill was defeated in the House. The king 
dissolved Parliament and as a result of 
new elections the Tory power in the 
Hovse was reduced still lower than it had 
been. Russell’s bill was again brought 
forward in the fall of 1831. But though 
it was passed by a large majority in the 
Commons, the Lords refused even to con- 
sider it. It was not until June 4, 1832, 
that the pressure of public opinion, and 
even more, that of the king, ministry, and 
Commons, compelled the Lords to with- 
draw their opposition. 

Few legislative measures in English 
history are to be regarded as more impor- 
tant than the Reform Act thus passed. It 
stopped far short of putting the English 
Parliament on a thoroughly democratic 
basis, but it marked a very long step in 
that direction, and indicated clearly the 
lines along which future progress was to 
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be made. Fifty-six rotten boroughs—that 
is, old electoral districts in which there 
had come to be an absurdly small popula- 
tion, and that often controlled entirely by 
some large landholder—were flatly cut off 
from the privilege of sending representa- 
tives to Parliament. Thirty more that had 
had two members each were reduced to 
one. This left a hundred and forty-three 
memberships to be divided among the 
more populous counties and the large 
towns which had grown up without the 
right of representation. Of the latter 
thirty-nine were now given this right. 
These changes did much toward equalizing 
representation in the Commons, though 
the electoral districts were still far from 
including the same number of people. 
Moreover, manhood suffrage was yet a 
long way off, for the property qualifica- 
tion for voting—an annual property in- 
come of £10 in towns and £50 rental 
in country districts—excluded all below 
the rank of well-to-do artisans and tenant- 
farmers. 

Nevertheless the broadening of the 
basis of Parliament was soon apparent in 
some notable legislation, especially the act 
of 1833 emancipating the slaves on the 
West Indian plantations at an expense 
of £20,000,000, and the so-called Poor 
Law of 1834. The latter measure was 
one of special importance. During the 
first thirty years of the century, the intro- 
duction of a new industrial system, the 
costs of war, low wages, high prices, and 
frequent bad harvests had produced an 
appalling amount of poverty. The Corn 
Laws kept bread at almost famine prices 
and thousands of the poor scarcely knew 
what it was to have that article of prime 
necessity upon their tables. As late as 
1847 Queen Victoria herself wrote that 
the price of bread was so high that she 
had been obliged to reduce every one at 
the Court to a pound a day, and that only 
second-rate flour was being used in the 
royal kitchens. The prevailing system 
of charity was unwise in that relief was 
given by the local officials to needy 
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laborers, whether able-bodied or not, in 
their own houses. In every part of Eng- 
land, taxes for the relief of the poor be- 
came very burdensome. In 1818, for ex- 


ample, they averaged 13 s. 10 d. for every 
inhabitant of the country. It is estimated 
that in 1832 one person in every seven 
was a pauper, not necessarily dwelling in 
a poor-house, but receiving public relief 
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more or less regularly. The growth of 
pauperism had become so rapid that Par- 
liament undertook to remedy conditions 
in 1834 by the passage of what was 
known as the New Poor Law. This 
measure in a word did away with out-door 
relief of the able-bodied ; that is to say, it 
required that no person physically able to 
labor should be entitled to public charity 
as long as he remained in his own home. 
To be the recipient of relief he must be- 
come an inmate of the poor-house, al- 
though work-houses were provided for 
the giving of employment to such persons, 
so that they might not need further 
charity. In general this legislation checked 
the growth of pauperism by making its 
conditions more humiliating. 

Within a few years after the passage 
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of the first Reform Act, the more demo- 
cratic element of the English people was 
ready to demand a further advance. The 
changes wrought had proved satisfactory 
as far as they went, but reformers re- 





JOHN BRIGHT 
Supporter of the Anti-Corn Law League. 
garded them as by no means radical 
enough. The government pretty generally 
felt that enough had been done already 
and many men of ability who had been 
champions of the act of 1832 were dis- 


posed to agree. Lord John Russell, for 
example, in the first Parliament convened 
after the accession of Victoria (1837) 
declared that reform could not safely be 
pushed further. The Radicals were keen- 
ly disappointed at this attitude, for they 
felt that the good work had only been 
fairly begun. And, just as at an earlier 
period they had felt that the only possi- 
bility of progress lay in broadening the 
membership of the Commons, so now 
they again came to the conclusion that the 
make up of Parliament would have to be 
revised and larger numbers of people 
given a voice through direct representa- 
tion. 
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In 1838 at a conference of leading Rad- 
icals and representative workingmen a 
definite program generally known as the 
“People’s Charter” was drawn up. All 
of the demands of the charter were of a 
political character, yet they were so only 
because the working class despaired of 
social reform until they should receive a 
larger amount of political power. The 
Reform Act of 1832 had been essentially 
a middle-class measure, but now it was 
proposed that the political powers which 
were somewhat broadened therein should 
be extended to the great remaining mass 
of the unenfranchised. The six demands 
of the Charter were: (1) universal suf- 
frage for males over twenty-one years of 
age; (2) equal electoral districts; (3) 
vote by ballot; (4) annual Parliaments ; 
(5) the abolition of the property qualifi- 
cation for the members of the House of 
Commons ; and (6) payment of a salary 
to members of the House. These things 
once attained, the Chartists, as the agita- 
tors were called, proposed to go on to 
social reforms on a large scale. Precisely 
what was to be done in this direction is 
not clear, for the movement never got so 
far; but something of the ends toward 
which the agitators were moving may be 
gathered from the affirmation of a Radical 
orator to the effect that “the meaning of 
universal suffrage is that every working- 
man in the land has a right to a good coat, 
a good roof, a good dinner, no more work 
than will keep him in good health, and as 
much wages as will keep him in plenty.” 
Every mode of agitation was exploited to 
the utmost. Chartist newspapers were 
established, such as Feargus O’Connor’s 
Northern Star, which attained a circula- 
tion of 50,000 copies a week; clubs were 
organized, mass-meetings held, and peti- 
tions formulated. In 1839 the Chartists 
held a national convention and sent a peti- 
tion to the House of Commons bearing the 
signatures, whether authentic or not, of 
1,200,000 people. The rejection of this 
petition was followed by riotous out- 
breaks in many parts of the kingdom. In 
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1842 a second petition was presented, this 
time demanding not only the “six points” 
but the abolition of monopolies, the repeal 
of all class legislation, and the redistribu- 
tion of property. This petition was also 
rejected and popular riots became so gen- 
eral that the government was forced to 
make some concessions. These came in the 
form of a repeal of the Corn Laws, chiefly 
because of the Irish famine in 1845 which 
reduced 4,000,000 people to the verge of 
starvation and compelled the bringing in 
of food at the lowest prices obtainable. 
Early in 1846 Sir Robert Peel introduced 
a bill which was ultimately passed provid- 
ing for a rapid reduction of duties on im- 
ported grain. The price of wheat im- 
mediately fell and there can be no 
question that the laboring classes profited 
immensely by the change. 

Welcome as was the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, the Chartists were in no wise satis- 
fied. Their demands went to the full ex- 
tent of popular government and they 
refused to be content with anything less. 
In 1848, under the stimulating influence 
of the wave of revolution then sweeping 
over the continent, the Chartist agitation 
came to a crisis. On the sixth of April a 
national convention was held in London 
and plans were laid for a monster demon- 
stration on Kennington Common four 
days later. A gigantic petition was pre- 
pared to be carried to Westminster by a 
body of 500,000 men. The government 
became aware of the movement, however, 
and.prepared to meet any force that might 
be offered, the Duke of Wellington being 
put in command of the defense. When 
the day came, only about 25,000 persons 
gathered on Kennington Common and 
these, completely disunited in plans, were 
overawed by the government’s prepara- 
tions and allowed their petition to be con- 
veyed through back streets in three cabs 
to the House of Commons. It had been 
claimed that the petition bore 5,000,000 
signatures, but it was found upon exam- 
ination to contain not over 2,000,000 and 
many of these were forged. The flat fail- 
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ure of this demonstration for all practical 
purposes ended the Chartist movement. 
As one writer has said, “when brought to 
the test Chartism proved to be a mere 
wind-bag, blown to portentious dimen- 
sions by demagogues and would-be poli- 
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ticians.” The agitation had had its value, 
for, if nothing else, it forced the upper 
classes of society to study the conditions 
of the lower as they had never done be- 
fore. As for the demands themselves 
which the Chartists made, they were not 
immoderate and at one time or another 
have nearly all been acceded to. And 
though annual Parliaments, vote by bal- 
lot, the equalizing of electoral districts, 
and the lowering of the property qualifica- 
tion for members of the House of Com- 
mons have all come about in other ways 
than as direct results of the Chartist 
movement, still it would be unfair to say 
that that movement did not considerably 
hasten the time of their realization. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there have been two great Parlia- 
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mentary measures tending toward the 
establishment in England of a pure 
democratic government, at least in so far 
as such a government can be attained 
through a very broad electorate choosing 
the supreme governing body of the land. 
These were the reform acts of 1867 and 
1884. The first one extended the suffrage 
to all borough residents who were house- 
holders and paid taxes, and to all borough 
lodgers paying as much as £10 annual 
rent.. In the counties all persons owning 
property of £5 annual value and’tenants 
paying £12 a year were entitled te~vote. 
This liberal measure, which singularly 
enough was passed under the augpices of 
a Conservative. ministry, was supple- 
mented in 1870 by an Elementary Educa- 
tion Act enjoining that every child in the 
United Kingdom should receive at least a 
common school education. The second 
of the so-called reform acts, passed in 
1884, made the county franchise identical 
with that of the borough. The latter was 
already so low by the act of 1867 that the 
measure of 1884 practically establishes 
the manhood suffrage contended for by 
the Chartists. Counties and boroughs 
were divided into electoral districts con- 
taining fifty or sixty thousand voters 
each, and every such district is en- 
titled to send one member to the House of 
Commons. 

From whatever point one views 
the England of today a very marked 
improvement over conditions as they 
were in the early nineteenth century can- 
not fail to be observed. The industrial and 
social gains are perhaps most conspicuous. 
As late as 1844 we hear of children and 
young people in factories being over- 
worked and beaten as if they were slaves ; 
of disease and distortions found only in 
manufacturing cities; of filthy, wretched 
homes where the people huddled together 
like wild beasts. Everywhere was cruelty 
and oppression. Working people had free- 
dom only in name. Today, although there 
is still far too much wretchedness among 
these same classes, especially in London, 
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Liverpool, and other large cities, no one 
who is at all acquainted with the indus- 
trial history of the country would begin 
to affirm that conditions are in any wise 
nearly as bad as they were sixty or 
seventy years ago. The law has com- 
pelled employers to treat their employees 
as human beings. All but the very lowest 
have a voice in their own government. 
Food is lower in price and wages are 
higher than at any time in the century. 
Statistics show that there is now no coun- 
try of Europe whose laboring population 
is so well fed as in Great Britain. France 
spends £8 16s per head for food; Ger- 
many, £7 15s; and Great Britain £10 4s. 
Not only is food more cheap and abundant 
than formerly, but other material condi- 
tions, especially the matter of housing and 
clothing, are far more satisfactory than 
they once were. It is estimated, in fact, 
that Englishmen are now twice as well 
housed as they were in 1841. Since 1860 
the rise in wages has averaged 57 per cent 
for each working person, and whereas 
in 1850 there were 48 paupers in every 
thousand of the population, by 1896 there 
had come to be only 26. 

With this bettering of material condi- 
tions has come a refinement of social 
usages and tastes. The homes of the 
people show far more regard for decency 
and order than they formerly did; crimes 
of violence are fewer ; the number of per- 
sons condemned to imprisonment is 
smaller ; the treatment of the aged, the in- 
firm, the pauper, and the lunatic is more 
humane. Amusements, too, are less 
coarse. As one writer has put it, “cock- 
fighting, dog-fighting, and prize-fighting 
have been suppressed, and their place 
taken by football, cricket, and other ath- 
letic exercises ; while many a workingman 
now goes to a popular lecture on science, 
travel, or literature, whose grandfather 
would have spent the evening in an ale- 
house, or varied the monotony of drink 
by a fight.” In the upper classes, and 
even at the Court, there has been equally 
marked improvement and the vanities and 
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vices which were so common a hundred 
years ago have been largely brought to 
an end. 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS 
I. Reforms in the Factory System. 


The Ten Hours Act of 1847. 
Importance of factory legislation. 
II. The movement for broader reform. 
1. Many unfavorable conditions untouched 
by factory acts. 
2. The Corn Law of 1815 and the result- 
ing high prices of food. 
3. Necessity of reform through Parlia- 
mentary legislation. 
4. The character of Parliament at the 
opening of the nineteenth century. 
a. Electoral districts not in harmony 
with distribution of population. 
b. The large factory towns unrepre- 
sented. 
c. The House of Commons domin- 
— by the land-holding aristoc- 


1. Evils to be remedied. 

2. The Health and Morals Act of 1802. 

3. Services of Shaftesbury, Oastler, and 

Owen. 

4. Parliamentary acts of 1819, 1831, and 
1832 

5. 

6. 


acy. 
Fermndion of the Radical party in 18109. 
ITI. >The Reform of 1832. 
1. Defeat of the Tories in 1830. 


2. Three successive reform bills, 1831- 
1832. 
3. Act of 1832 redistributing seats in the 
Commons. 
IV. Early legislation by the reformed Parlia- 
ment. 
s. eo 4 of slaves in the colonies 
in I 


2. The poor a of 1834. 
V. The Chartist movement. 
1. Radical elements dissatisfied with the 
conservative reforms of 1832. 
2. Framing of the “People’s Charter” in 
1838. 
3. Chartist petitions to Parliament in 1839 
and 1842. 
Repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. 
Failure of the Chartists in 1848. 

Social and industrial improvements dur- 
ing the last half of the nineteenth 
century. 

1. The broadening of the franchise by the 
acts of 1867 and 1884. 

Elementary Education Act of 1870. 

Fall in prices of food and rise of 
wages. 

Increased popular intelligence and re- 
finement. 


ab 


VI. 


— 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 
1. Enumerate some of the social changes 
wrought by the Industrial Revolution in Eng- 
land. 2. What man first distinguished him- 
self in the cause of factory reform? 3. What 
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was the Health and Morals Act? 4. What is 
meant by “bound” children? 5. What was 
the substance of the Ten Hours Act of 1847? 
6. What caused the high prices of foodstuffs 
in the early part of the nineteenth century? 
7. Describe the Corn Law of 1815. 8. Name 
some poets who voiced the demand for re- 
form. 9. How was the House of Commons 
made up before the reform of 1832? 10. 
What circumstances led to the passage of 
the act of 1832? 11. Describe the provisions 
of this act. 12. How was the administration 
of charity changed by the Poor Law of 1834? 
13. Who were the Chartists? 14. What 
methods of agitation did they employ? 15. 
What were their chief demands? 16. Why 
were the Corn Laws repealed in 1846? 17. 
Describe the Chartist demonstration of 1848. 
18. What became the property qualification 
for voters by the act of 1884? 19. How have 
the English people improved in material con- 
ditions in the last half century? 20. What 
evidences are there that social usages and 
tastes are now better than formerly? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. Who led the movement in England 
early in the nineteenth century for the emanci- 
pation of slaves in the colonies? 2. What 
were the leading facts in the life of Lord 
Shaftesbury? 3. What novel of Charles 
Kingsley depicts the condition of the artisan 
classes in England about the time of the 
Chartist movement. 4. What socialistic com- 
munity was established personally by Robert 
Owen in the United States? 5. Name two 
great writers of the Victorian era whose views 
on social and ethical problems are perhaps 
most frequently quoted. 
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Town and Country Byways 
By Clara M. Stearns 


LOSTER Dobbertin! Where is 
it and how does one get 
to it?’ I asked after my 


first rush of delight at the invitation 
to visit one of those sequestered com- 
munities of German gentlewomen known 
as “Damenstifte,” or “Damenkloster.” 

“Up in Mecklenburg, near Schwerin,” 
was the answer. Now as all that region 
between Hanover and the Baltic was 
wholly unfamiliar to me, the question at 
once arose how much of interest and of 
pleasure it could yield for ten or twelve 
days. A half hour with Baedeker’s 
“North Germany” settled my itinerary, so 
as to include the famous old salt pro- 
ducing town, Liineburg, the unique 
island town, Ratzeburg, the capital of 
the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, and Liibeck, Wismar and Ros- 
tock, the backbone of the Hanseatic 
League. These together with one or two 
Baltic summer resorts would make a good 
setting for my Kloster visit and I could 
then return by way of Berlin and the 
Spreewald. 

Economy was to play a role in my trip; 
so, on the morning of my start from Han- 


over, I walked scornfully past the first 
class carriages, flaunting their dark blue 
plush upholstery and their crocheted 
tidies, on, with an air of indifference 
past the second class carriages with 
their familiar maltese plush seats, up 
to the head of the train, where, with 
virtuous complacency, I chose the yellow 
painted depths of a Frauencoupe. Two 
and a quarter hours to my first stop, 
Liineburg. But the vain pomp of blue or 
maltese plush, and the irritating common- 
placeness of the yellow paint within lost 
their hold on the imagination while with- 
out and all about stretched the Liineburg 
Heath. 

Baedeker says, “The train traverses the 
dreary Liineburg Heath,” and for gener- 
ations people supposing it nothing 
but dreary, abandoned it to the few peas- 
ants whom fate had put there to tend 
the flocks which browse a living from the 
heather. Now, within the last five or ten 
years, the Heath has become popular, and 
the real truth about it is this: 


It is a region of no little singularity 
and of distinct beauty. Phases of prim- 
itive life are here still preserved ; here bits 











This is the sixth of a series of nine articles entitled “A Reading Journey in Belgium and 


Germany.” 

follows: 

The Belgium of Charles the Bold and Philip IT, 
by Clare de Graffenried (September). 

Twentieth Century Belgium, by Clare de Graf- 
fenried (October). 
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Stearns (November). 

Munich: The City on the Isar, by N. Hudson 
Moore (December). 
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Hamburg, Kiel and Libeck, by Wolf von 
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Town and Country Byways, by Clara M. 
Stearns (February). 


Weimar, by Prof. Robert W. Deering (March). 


Berlin I, by Professor Otto Heller (April). 
Berlin II, by Professor Otto Heller (May). 
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of landscape are hidden away which can 
be found nowhere else in Germany ; while 
with the landscape there belongs a people 
scarcely less interesting, of great peculi- 
arity, rooted in the soil, of naive, un- 
broken strength—aristocrats among the 
German peasantry—now for the first time 
on the point of being discovered by the 
stream of travelers. The physical type 
here is the same that appears more re- 
fined in the patrician families of the 
heath bordering towns, and in the landed 
gentry of. England—which is not strange 
considering that for centuries the heath 
has sent its superfluous folk strength into 
the towns along its edge. While the 
younger sons wandered away to the 
towns, the older sons remained at home 
and preserved on the ancestral soil the 
traditions of their forefathers Thus the 
Heath has been a sort of mother soil for 
the neighboring cities. In another sense 
it is still a mother soil; for here is a part 
of lower Saxony retaining its individual 
stamp, and here is a racial type in its 
original strength. Here one learns to 
understand the native land in its proud, 
austere beauty, and one is set to wonder- 
ing over what it is that forms the inmost 
core of nationality .* 
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This home land of the last of the un- 
broken line of the Saxons has no rigid 
boundaries. Loosely outlined it lies be- 
tween the lower Elbe and the lower Aller ; 
on the east it runs over the Ilmenau; on 
the west it stretches at least as far as the 


Wiimme and the Este. It is a part of the 
land where the Langobards were at home 


before the fifth century, when they split 
in two, one part to work across the Dan- 
ube, and, finally, down to northern Italy ; 
the other part to stay and become ab- 
sorbed into the Saxon race, and to come 
under the rule of Charlemagne. The 
Elbe was for long the northern limit of 
Saxon territory, as it was the southern 
boundary of a Slavic tribe, the savage 
Obotrites. To the east, beyond the 
Ilmenau lay the wild Wends. Henry the 
Lion was the first to see the futility. of 
trying to civilize these neighbors by such 
radical means as devastation and extirpa- 
tion and so he began to practice the peace- 
ful art of colonization by means of Saxon 
settlements. In the course of time what 
are now East Holstein, Mecklenburg, and 








*Dr. Richard Lindes’ “Die Liineburger . s . 
Heide.” Pomerania had become Saxonized, that is 
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to say Germanized. But Henry’s fascin- 
ating game of expansion proved to be 
his ruin. It so absorbed his interest that 
he turned a deaf ear to the cry for help 
which his old friend Frederick Barba- 
rossa sent up from Italy; moreover it 
made him indifferent to the summons of 
the Diet. Hereupon followed his life 
tragedy. He was put under the imperial 
ban. Emperor Frederick came north in 
1180 and crossed the Heath to chastize his 
recalc‘trant subject. Henry was defiantly 


SCENE ON THE 
awaiting his over-lord in the ducal castle 
on the Elbe, brt when he heard that his 
subjects behind him at Ratzeburg had 
broken into rebellion, he set fire to the 
castle and escaped down the Elbe in a 


fishing boat. 
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A Reading Journey in Belgium and Germany 


And now Henry’s domain, which 
stretched from Baltic to Mediterranean, 
was broken into pieces destined never to 
be brought together again until Prussia 
successfully essayed the task in 1866. This 
descent of a wrathful and avenging em- 
peror upon a too powerful and indepen- 
dent vassal, whom he puts to flight, and 
therewith so divides territory and people 
that they must wait nearly seven hundred 
years before they again form a political 
unity, is far and away the most im- 
pressive historical act 
which the Heath has 
ever witnessed. About 
five hundred and fifty 
years after the execution 
of swift vengeance at the 
upper edge of the Heath, 
another of slower nature 
went on at Ahlden on the 
Aller, where Sophie 
Dorothea, wife of 
George I, and ancestress 
of the present royal 
houses of England and 
Germany, dragged out a 
prisoner’s existence for 
thirty-two years. 

After Henry the 
Lion’s day, the Heath 
became successively a 
part of the Duchy of 
Liineburg, of the King- 
doms of Westphalia, and 
of Hanover. Such is its 
history. The nature of its 
soil has prevented it 
from ever supporting a 
large population. It is a 
flat, often slightly rolling 
country, where vast 
stretches of sandy ground 
are overgrown with the 
purple heather, EricaTetralix. The region 
is, however, not treeless ; the common juni- 
per is fairly abundant, pines and firs are 
there in clumps and groves, while birches 
are much cultivated along the roadsides. 
Groves of oak, from the local belief that 
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the oak is a conductor of lightning, are 
thickly set about the peasant’s house 
and outbuildings. But sandy, heathery 
stretches, dotted with or broken up by 
trees, do not make the whole of the 
Heath ; there are also great peat bogs, the 
result of ages of growth from the bog 
moss. Remains of prehistoric human life 
have also a share in the landscape, for 
there are thousands of mound graves, rich 
in stone and bronze relics. “Here too is 
the classic ground of the mysterious 
dolmen.” 

That the land might become habitable 
for man, an animal must be found that 
could live upon the inexhaustible heather. 
This essential animal was the heath 
sheep—the Heide Schnucke. It is a 
small variety, haviag black head and legs 
covered with short, straight hair, the 
body bearing a straight, gray, hairy 
wool, which often reaches to the ground. 
These little beasts are always moving, 
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always cropping; “much housing and 
herding are fatal to them,” yet in a curi- 
ously close way they have influenced the 
human life of the-Heath. Not content 
with helping the peasant to his living 
and with giving him an occupation, it was 
they who settled the boundaries of his 
farm and form of his cottage, and have 


withal done most to preserve primitive 
conditions—since with their browsing 


and cropping they hinder growth in 
everything except heather. They settled 
boundaries in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, when definite lines were first set to 
a man’s farm by the grazing limit of his 
flock. They settled the form of his 
cottage; for out of the crude cotes have 
grown the dwellings of the shepherd 
peasants. The old Saxon house was of 
two rooms, the cote, and the family room. 
It was the Schnucke that forced the 
shepherd to build in just this way and in 
no other: ‘The shepherd family are the 





FRUHLINGSSONNE 
From the painting by Fritz Mackensen. 
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guests of their sheep’.”” Taken altogether 
the people are peculiarly close to the 
soil; even personal identity, or so much 
of it as one’s name stands for, is here 
merged with the ground; for on buying 
or inheriting a farm the peasant is hence- 
forth, and by common consent, known by 
the name of his farm. 

In character they are a people distin- 
guished for simple fidelity, extreme hon- 
esty, unfailing tact, and hospitality. 
Economical they are of necessity. Even 
the well-to-do peasant takes a fourth 
class railroad ticket, saying, “I'll get 
there just as fast.” 

The relations between master and man 
are almost patriarchal ; often the peasant 
master and mistress are called “Father” 
and “Mother” by their helpers. In poli- 
tics they are still adherents of the old 
Hanoverian house, that is to say, they 
belong to the Welf party. In religion 
they have something of the Puritan 
austerity. 
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But all this is changing to meet the 
new demands that are being made upon 
the soil. The acreage of forests and till- 
able land is increasing rapidly under the 
influence of machinery, composts, scien-° 
tific methods, and capital. To ‘tell the 
truth the Heide Schnucke is no great 
source of wealth. Although the flesh 
with its gamey flavor is a highly prized 
delicacy and the skins sell for rugs, the 
wool is too coarse and stiff to be of much 
use; so that the animal as a whole 
is not nearly so valuable as a forest 
growth would be in its place upon the 
Heath. The gradual fall in the price of 
wool, together with the rise in the price 
of wood have dealt a death blow to the 
Schnucke; consequently there are only 
one-third as many now as there were 
thirty years ago. With the passing of 
the sheep goes the picturesque shepherd 
in his “brownie” cap and his wide 
mantle, who knits while he tends his 
flock. But the frugal peasant has grad- 
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ually found other sourccs of profit than 
his sheep and his peat bog; he raises 
pigs, for which he buys much American 
corn brought near to him by way of the 
Elbe and the ilmenau. With poultry 
and with bees, with wild blueberries, 
cranberries, and mushrooms he adds to 
his little hoard, so that he can honestly 
say, “Poverty sometimes looks in at the 


window, but she never comes in at the 

And now, in its last days,,the Heath 
has become popular as a sight, as a 
Stimmungsmittel. Extra trains run out 
to it on Sundays. The newspaper 
rhapsodist announces the opening of the 
season with the ecstatic headline, “Die 
Heide Bliit!”—the Heath’s abloom! Art- 











ists have colonized it at seven points at 
least within its boundaries, while Worp- 
swede just beyond, on the Devil’s Moor, 
has given rise to a school of artists among 
the best within Germany. Novelists take 
it for their background, and poets sing 
its dream-conducive influences. It had 
brought even prosaic me under its spell 
when the locomotive gave its plaintive 
screech and stopped at Liineburg. 

Then came a delectable day of rambling 
in and about the old town with one who 
knows and loves its every nook and 
cranny. In fancy we revived the town 
as it was in the palmy days of the fif- 
teenth century, when it was rich, haughty, 
and defiant of Emperor and Pope. Liine- 
burg was rich not only because of its salt 
wells, but also because of its location at 
that point on the great trade route from 
southern Saxony and Bo- 
hemia to the sea, where 
land transportation was 
exchanged for transpor- 
tation by water. Abund- 
ant evidences of former 
importance still exist in 
the Rathaus, the ware- 
houses, and the private 
houses. Am Sands, the 
principal street, is lined 
with merchant houses 
with their black facades, 
high crow step gables, 
and decoration with me- 
dallions and brick mould- 
ings made to imitate rope, 

In the olden time the 
merchant’s house was 
his kingdom, with his 
family he lived in the 
second floors ; his offices, 
the headquarters of a 
business with world 
wide ramifications, were 
on the ground floor, while his ware- 
house was in the upper floors. 
But the successful Liineburg mer- 
chant had a very un-American cus- 
tom of retiring from active business, 
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of putting affairs into the hands of 
his oldest son and of building himself, 
not a bigger house, but a smaller one, 
next to the old. On the Ilmenau stand 
some splendid warehouses and the last of 
the-old cranes used for loading and un- 
loading the ships. The Rathaus is a 
treasury of quaint and curious rooms, 
panelled, carved and painted with lavish 
art. In the council chamber, with its 
carved doors, panels and councillors’ 
seats, the great judgments of history are 
portrayed with skill that has here made 
wood an almost plastic material. The so- 
called Laube, or judgment hall, bears 
the impress of artists who carved in wood 
and stone, who stained glass, and who 
made pigments tell, on walls and ceiling, 
stories from Liineburg history. In the 
prince’s hall are the electroplate copies of 
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the Lineburg silver, thirty-seven pieces 
of the silversmith’s art of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, tankards, beakers, 
and bowls, largely gifts of retiring 
Burgomasters to the town council. The 
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WAREHOUSE AND CRANE ON THE ILMENAU 


Berlin Industrial Museum coveted these in the end six hundred and sixty thousand 
as it did the MHildesheim Treasure. marks, about $165,000, and these electro- 
Liineburg needed the money. To sell plate copies came to Liineburg, and the 
or not to sell became a party issue. But real silver went to Berlin. 





RATZEBURG, THE ISLAND TOWN 
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The next morning an hour and a half 
by slow train brought me to Ratzeburg 
station, where there seemed to be a 
choice of walking or taking a car to the 
island town. So I asked a bareheaded, 
blue-aproned, peasant woman how far 
I must go to get to my goal. “Only half 
an hour and a shady walk,” she chirped. 
“Good, I walk,” which she took as an 
invitation to trot along at my side, ex- 
plaining as we went, that having sold her 
eggs at the station she was now on her 
way back to town and would walk with 
me. She kept me inter- 
ested in the summer’s 
unusual heat, its effect 
on the crops, and the 
natural beauties of the 
Ratzeburg region. She 
knew the best paths 
around the lake, where 
the best coffee could be 
drunk, and was con- 
spicuously proud of her 
native town, which but 
comparatively few Ger- 
mans ever visit. On my 
way to the station, four 
hours later, she again, 
apparently by accident, 
crossed my path, and 
waited to ask if I had not 
found Ratzeburg beauti- 
ful, all that she had 
boasted. To which I 
could enthusiastically say, 
“Ja, ja, sehr sch6n.” 

For had not every mo- 
ment of that hour’s row 
around the island been 
giving me delightful 
views of the wooded 
slopes on the mainland, 
red roofs, waving tree tops, and the 
cathedral tower on the island, together 
with innumerable glimpses into flowering 
back yards? By some stroke of especial 
luck had I not the very trimmest 
of. young oarsmen, with whom I 
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had that most rare of all European ex- 
periences, that of not assuming to offer 
him a tip in addition to the regular fare? 
Was there not a book of violin sonatas 
lying on his bench at the boat house? Had 
he not entertained me in choice German 
with scraps of Ratzeburg history, with in- 
sights into the town life, and with his 
own really keen appreciation of the points 
of view? Had he not known just where 
to stop for the best snap shots, and did he 
not regret in all sincerity the obtrusive- 
ness of the big white brewery among 
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MERCHANT'S HOUSE, LUNEBURG 
Retired Merchant’s addition at the left. 


snuggling red cottages? And had not 
his honest soul rebelled against the build- 
ing of two dams across to the mainland, 
because he felt that they undermined the 
character of Ratzeburg as a_ veritable 
island town? And, above all, had he not 
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praised my German? Certainly Ratze- 
burg was “very beautiful.” 


At Gmunden in Austria, the exiled 
Queen Marie of Hanover lives with her 
son, the Duke of Cumberland—by right 
King George V, of Hanover. Besides 
two sons the Duke and the Duchess, who 
was of the House of Denmark, have three 
remarkably intelligent daughters. For 
years political gossip has counted upon a 
marriage between one of these princesses 
and the Crown Prince of Germany. When 
early in 1904, Princess Marie Luise 
became the future Grand Duchess of 
Baden, the gossips said, “Well, there are 
still two left.” Then, almost before they 
knew it, Princess Alexandra had become 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. “Still one left.” But those 
who claim to know say 
that the Duke of Cnm- 
berland scorned over- 
tures from the Emperor 
which tended to a mar- 
riage alliance of the two 
houses. This explains, 
perhaps, why it is that 
the little capital of 
Schwerin came last sum- 
mer into world wide 
notice through the en- 
gagement of its Princess 
Cecelia, sister of the 
Grand Duke, to the 
Crown Prince of Ger- 
many. By this marriage 
the House of Hohenzol- 
lern will unite its fortunes 
with what claims to be 
the oldest reigning house 
in western Europe, one 
that traces its descent 
back to Nicolet, chief of 
the Slavic Obotrites, and 
one whose present head 
bears among other titles, 
Prince of the Wends. 

The palace at 
Schwerin, now the home 
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of a princess of the House of Hanover, and 
of the future Empress of Germany, is an 
unusually symmetrical and imposing 
royal residence. The state rooms, the 
throne room and the golden salon, are 
not only sumptuously elegant, they are 
also tasteful beyond most such gaudily 
grand apartments. The little city itself 
lies picturesquely surrounded by small 
lakes, which are a feature as common 
to the Mecklenburg landscape as rare in 
the Hanoverian. 

From Schwerin, the threshold of my 
Kloster visit, a slow train brought me in 
two hours to my station. There a friendly 
face smiled up at me from the platform, 
as I heard my name in good English. 
Could it be my hostess? No, a friend 
who had come with the trap to take me to 
the Kloster, three-quarters of an hour 


DUCHESS OF CUMBERLAND AND HER DAUGHTERS 
From left to right: Marie Luise, Princess of Baden; Princess 
Olga; Duchess of Cumberland; Grand Duchess Alexandra of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
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PALACE AT SCHWERIN 


distant. As we drove along between 
woods and fields smiling in the sunshine, 
we talked about these homes of gentle- 
women, and my companion told me how 
here, as elsewhere in North Germany, the 
Kloster had been established after the 
Reformation upon what remained, in the 
way of buildings and lands, from Roman 
Catholic monasteries and  nunneries. 
Noble families provided for future un- 
married daughters of their line by endow- 
ing such cloisters, that they might serve 
as homes for women left alone, and, by 
reason of- the traditions—prejudices I 
suppose we Americans would call them— 
attached to their family position, cut off 
from the right to earn their own living, 
or, more truly to save them the bitter ex- 
perience of facing the world of work. My 
companion told me that women of title, 
even princesses, have been cloister 
ladies, Chanoinesse or Conventualin as 
their title goes, and that ancestry is the 
first requisite for admission to any of the 


Kloster. At a few the applicant must 
prove an unbroken line of sixteen noble 
antecedents. 

Meanwhile we had been bowling along. 
one of those beautiful macadamized Ger- 
man country roads, and soon came to the 
village where live only the workers of 
the Kloster. It consists of one long street, 
shaded by horse chestnuts and lindens, 
and lined with trim brick cottages; this 
one set apart for a perpetual line of car- 
penters; that for the glass setter, who 
turns in his spare hours to photography ; 
here the baker always lives; there the 
apothecary, and here the doctor. A 
moment more and we were drawn up at 
the door of my hostess. I had: wondered, 
if in this community of “Dames” and 
“Daughters,” I should find every one 
awesomely stiff and proper. But when 
my hostess, a smiling elderly lady with 
sparkling brown eyes, came to meet me, 
offering both hands in welcome, I knew 
that at least one of those daughters “had 
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IN THE GARDEN, KLOSTER DOBBERTIN 


her heart in the right place,” as the 
Germans say. Nor was I mistaken, for 
she made my visit one continual delight, 
while she freely offered me everything 
that could be of interest and help in get- 
ting an insight into Kloster life and con- 
ditions. 

Kloster Dobbertin is not only the 
largest of three Mecklenburg Kloster, it 
is one of the largest in all Germany. The 
usual) number of Chanoinesse to a Kloster 
is six or twelve; here there are thirty-two 
places. Here, as elsewhere, the original 
quadrangular cloister building stands, at 
least in part, but remodelled to suit its 
present uses. The old groined cloister 
passage still remains. But it is no longer 
the shadow of the hooded Cistercian nun 
with rosary and prayerbook, that falls 
across the stone floor, but that of the 
sturdy peasant maid in her neat blue dress 
and apron, and wearing a quaint Kloster 
cap, as she goes to and fro with basket 
and bucket. 

Scattered about the original building 
are detached double or triple houses. My 


hostess, with half a double house, has nine 
good-sized, sunny rooms. Besides this 
she has, as do all the other ladies, three 
fruit and vegetable gardens at her dis- 
position, and sufficient income to live in 
modest comfort. This Kloster counts in 
its budget twenty-nine large estates, all of 
which contribute from natural products 
to the Conventualin’s income. Hence 
fire wood, game, fish, and pasturage are 
hers by right, while according to an an- 
cient stipulation each lady receives an an- 
nual gift of one hundred and _ sixty 
pounds of table salt. 

Among the Kloster’s possessions is a 
large grove of splendid beeches stand- 
ing on the opposite shore of the Kloster 
lake. The trees belong to Dobbertin ; the 
ground on which they stand belongs to 
the neighboring village of Goldberg. 
Years and years ago the town needed 
money more than it did beech trees, so 
it sold its trees to the Kloster, but neg- 
lected to set a time limit for their growth. 
Goldberg has long since been ready to 
take back its ground, but the ladies like 
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KLOSTER DOBBERTIN 


their beech grove across the lake; it is 
just the place to drink afternoon coffee. 
So there the Kloster has built a cottage, 
and put in one of its trusty old servants 





HOUSE UNDER THE BEECHES, KLOSTER 


DOBBERTIN 


as keeper of the beeches. Any hour of 
the day when the white signal shows at 
the Kloster landing, the faithful Kriiger 
rows across, twenty minutes or so, to get 
a boat full of ladies, while his equally 
faithful wife at home is getting the tea. 
and coffee ready. The honest pride of 
these two good souls in their service to 
the -Conventualinnen was delightful to 
I begged to photograph them with 
their cottage. They were quite willing, 
but I must wait a minute. A few mo- 
ments and they came out again, but this 
time dressed for so important a function, 
and in honor of the American, in their 
best black clothes, worn hardly oftener 
than once a year, and then only to the 
communion service. 

The management of the general fin- 
ances at Dobbertin is directed by a board 
of gentlemen appointed by the Mecklen- 
burg Diet. Over the whole, as social 
head, presides the “Frau Domina,” 
chosen for life by the Conventualinnen 
from their own number. It is she who 
receives each new member into the 


see. 
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KLOSTER LUNE, LUNEBURG 


Kloster community and decorates her 
with the insignia, cross or star, of her 
Kloster. Of vows there are none, of 
rules but few, and these pertain chiefly 
to absences from the Kloster. Each 
Conventualin must, except for some 
special reason, spend six months of every 
year in her Dobbertin home. The justice 
in this lies in one of the purposes of the 
Kloster, namely, to insure to the gentle- 
woman the companionship of her equals. 

A church or chapel is here, as at all the 
Kléster, conspicuous in the group of 
buildings. The tenor of the life is 
Christian, but in no sense morbidly re- 
ligious. In fact the ladies here, as in the 
four other Kldéster I visited, seerned a 
decidedly wholesome, - happy set of 
women. Several times I heard ex- 
pressions of deep gratitude for their 
peaceful, sheltered life. Yet they easily 
find a share in the world’s work, for 
there are day nurseries and kindergartens 


in the near villages, and there are always 
cottagers in need of human sympathy. 
Some of the Chanoinesses make books 
for the blind, while others find still other 
channels of contact with sorrow and suf- 
fering. 

Among last summer’s visitors at Dob- 
bertin were Queen Wilhelmina, Prince 
Henry and suite, who were interested in 
seeing a place which has no counterpart 
in Holland. Perhaps they felt as I did, 
that to leave Dobbertin, this tiny, seques- 
tered village, trim and tidy as a Dutch 
kitchen, with its comfortable houses, its 
shapely trees, its flower plants, its glori- 
ous big park, with its winding walks and 
tangled thickets, with its beautiful lake, 
and with its cheery inhabitants, was like 
tearing one’s self away from a new found 
Eden. My only consolation lay in know- 
ing that my hostess had put her latch 
string in my hand and asked me to pull 
it as often as I chose. 
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If you tire of the turmoil of Berlin, 
you can take flight to the Spreewald and 
visit the last of the Wends. Express 
trains run in an hour to Liibbenau, and 
there you are on the threshold of this pas- 
toral Venice. The Spreewald was orig- 
inally the Wald, or forest, growing on 
islands in the river Spree. In the sixth 
century the Wends settled here, and prim- 
eval forest has almost entirely given place 
to broad meadows, and tidy villages con- 
nected by multitudinous waterways. Al- 
though the Spreewald is but about thirty- 
seven miles long by one and a half to 
four and a half miles wide—a hundred 
and ten thousand acres—it is cut up by 
about three hundred natural and artificial 
watercourses. Since there are neither 
roads nor horses, these canals are the 
highways of profit as of pleasure, and 
the shallow, flat bottomed boat with the 
boatman standing at the stern, punting 
with his long oar shod with a crescent of 
steel, horns down, is the sole vehicle of 
transportation. The peculiar nature of 
this region has isolated its Wendish folk 
and enabled them to keep to a surpris- 
ing degree their own language, customs 
and superstitions. 

The traveler sees most and best by 
taking a Saturday morning train for 
Liibbenau. He then has the whole day 
for punting over to Burg where he spends 
the night at the little inn, and goes to nine 
o'clock service at the church—this for 
the sake of seeing a bevy of the women 
in their picturesque costume—and then 
punts back to Liibbenau after dinner. 
Almost noiselessly propelled one glides 
for hours among scenes of quiet beauty, 
between long stretches of waving grass, 
or, if after the harvest, among golden 
stubble fields, thickly studded with small 
ricks of fine hay, soft and smooth as 
flax on a distaff. Clumps of oaks, elms 
and beeches, lines of poplars and willows, 
lend depth and perspective to the land- 
scape. Sometimes the canal banks are 
hedged with red and white flowering 
beans, or are overrun with luxuriant 
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squash vines, gay with their yellow 
flowers and fruit. Your boat slips into a 
tiny village of quaint log houses, their 
straw thatched roofs flecked with green 
and gray mosses. Patches of gaudy 
asters and dahlias flaunt at every door. 
As you pass you see much of the house- 
work going on at the water’s edge. You 
see a stocky strong race of women, bare- 
footed or wearing the home-made wooden 
soled slippers, clothed in stout dark cotton 
dresses and aprons, always with the white 
headdress. Now a woman is scouring 
with a handful of rushes her brass and 
copper kettles, or her white oaken, brass 
bound churn; now one is rinsing the 
family washing in the stream. 
Everywhere there is a delicious still- 
ness ; the most you hear is the whistle of 
the man at work in his garden, the whet- 
ting of a scythe, or the far away stroke 
of the hour from the Liibbenau church 
clock. Somewhere you meet the postman 
going his rounds by boat; and further 
on the old woman who is bringing her 
boatful of potatoes, cabbages, beans and 
cucumbers out to Liibbenau, in order to 
exchange them for coffee and coal. A 
long low mass of new mown hay comes 





POSTMAN ON HIS ROUND, SPREEWALD 


floating toward you, but behind it is a 
sturdy woman punting it home. Her 
red skirt is tucked up over her dark blue 
petticoat, her white linen headdress and 
the short white sleeves of her guimpe in- 
tensify the brown of her sunburned face 
and arms. But here comes a boat with 
more festive occupants, a village beauty, 
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white as a swan in her fresh apron, neck- 
erchief and headdress, and for boatman, 
her lover in his best Sunday garb. “The 
wedding must be near,” your boatman 
muses aloud, “for the banns were read 
last Sunday.” And after a question or 
two he tells how the bride will take formal 
leave of her parents, and the groom give 
them formal thanks; how the best man 





PEASANT WOMAN, SPREEWALD 


will admonish the groom to practice the 
domestic virtues, and will thank the 
crowd of onlookers about the church 
door for their attention. He tells you, too, 
how along with the dancing at the feast, 
there will be great sport in stealing one of 
the bride’s slippers, in hiding it and in 
hunting it, and then how the bride will, 
during the wedding feast, shyly exchange 
the groom’s plate for a beautiful slipper— 
this in reference to the slipper as a com- 
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mon German symbol of wifely authority ; 
a man by marrying “comes under the 
slipper,” if hen pecked he “stands under 
the slipper ;” while the tyrannical wife 
“swings the slipper.” 

At “The Jolly Pike” in Lehde you can 
stop for a cup of coffee, or if you go on to . 
another little inn at Leipe you can get 
strips of queer but delicious cheese-cake 
and coffee-cake. At the old Kannomiihle 
your boatman stops abruptly and says, 
“Good sour milk.” ' Evidently he has 
never had a passenger so unsophisticated 
as not to crave “good sour milk,” and 
you would not shake his childlike con- 
fidence in the good things of the earth. So 
under the trees you go—they were apple 
trees in bloom the first time we saw them 
—and you get a big brown bowl of sour 
milk covered with thick cream, a sifting 
of rye bread crumbs and another of sugar, 
and you discover that while “gute dicke 
milch” is not exactly suited to afternoon 
teas and stand up receptions, it is not half 
bad when eaten in such surroundings. 

It is the Sunday morning church going 
at Burg that most attracts sight seers. 
Then boats come from far and near laden 
with the peasant women dressed in their 
gay national costume. This consists of 
the short and very bright colored skirt, 
preferably red or blue, a black velvet 
bodice, a long and full black silk or, 
usually, white apron, a white neckerchief 
and a simple though ungraceful white 
headdress. Here are still people who 
wear clothing for which they have grown 
and spun the wool and the flax. And 
each of the petticoats is counted as so 
much capital, for a girl who has not her 
Truhe or high-chest full of them is not 
“forehanded,” and lacks, therefore, social 
standing. In their thickly wadded skirts 
the women come swinging along the 
footpaths from the nearby farms and 
villages, over the high narrow bridges, 
and join the parties from the boats, before 
the. church. There the women knot to- 
gether quite apart from the men and await 
the stroke of nine, after which they file in 
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and fill the body of the house, while the 
men occupy the gallery. 

Here then are people actually taking 
their sermon in Wendish, and they are a 
people who have not only held to their 
peculiar language, but have clung also to 
their customs and superstitions. When 
death enters their homes they will open 
their windows to give the departing soul 
easy exit. Before the burial they will set 
the coffin about with lanterns, one for 
each year of the life just spent, while the 
village girls form a circle and sing for 
the comfort of the women relatives sitting 
by clothed all in white. When the coffin 
is taken from the house these people will 
at once overturn the bench on which it 
has stood lest some one inadvertently 
sit on it, and die soon afterwards. And 
when the head of the family goes they 
will tell the bees and the domestic ani- 
mals of their loss of the old master and 
the change to the new. 

Then you remember that all these folk 


peculiarities are being lost under the pres- 
sure of the Prussian school system, and 
through the erosive influence Of fifty 


thousand summer visitors. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. In what part of Germany is Liineburg 
Heath? 2. What kind of a country is it? 3. 
What sort of people live there? 4. What is 
the history of the Heath? 5. For what 
reasons was Liineburg once a rich and famous 
city? 6. What is the history of the Liineburg 
Silver? 7. What do you know of the political 
history of Hanover? 8. Who is in line to be 
next Empress of Germany? 9. What are the 
Kloster? 10. .What system of management 
and support have the Kloster? 11. Where is 
the Spreewald? 12. Who are the Wends? 
13. What are some of the peculiar folk customs 
still extant among the Wends? 

SEARCH QUESTIONS 

1. Who was Till Eulenspiegel? 2. What 
famous scientist taught at the University of 
Rostock? What were some of his greatest dis- 
coveries? 3. Who was Hugo Grotius? 4. 
What great Prussian general was born at 
Rostock? 5. When and what is “Decoration 
Day” in Germany? 6. What is the signiti- 
cance of St. John’s Eve? 7. What 1s the 
origin of the word “heathen?” 8. What 
great German musician was a choir boy at St. 
Michael’s church, Liineburg? 

[For bibliography see C. L. S. C. Round 
Table in this, issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN.] 
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His Music, II 


By Thomas Whitney Surette 


Lecturer on Music for the American University Extension Society, Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University, The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Member of the Folk Song 
Society of London, Editor Great Composers’ Series Music Lovers‘ Library. 


TAUQUAN we considered the first 

movement of Beethoven’s great 
7Symphony, No. 5, with especial atten- 
tion to its significance in relation to the 
stirring events during which it was pro- 
duced. This article deals with the three 
succeeding movements ; the complete plan 
is as follows: 

I. Allegro *con brio; in **“Sonata 
Form.’? 

II. Andante *|*con moto: Variation 
Form. 

III. Allegro: (in effect a) Scherzo. 

IV. Allegro. 

Let us always keep in mind that the 
general tendency of pure music has been 
toward the expression of man’s nature 
in all its fullness, and that the art having 
gone through a period when beauty was 
its end, and having, as it were, attained 
to perfection in expressing pure beauty, 


I N the January number of THE Cuavu- 


+The Fifth Symphony may be had in the 
form of specially edited and annotated rolls 
for the pianola, in The Music Lovers Library 
of the Educational Department of the Aeolian 
Co., New York. 

*Con brio: With life or spirit. 

** “Sonata age ” See the November CHavu- 
TAUQUAN, page 2 

*!*Con moto: This slightly increases the 
speed of Andante, and means with motion or 
impulse. 


it now—in the time of Beethoven—seeks 
to widen its domain and include the com- 
plete range of human feeling. Mozart’s 
music, in other words, is unclouded by 
passion, and does not give utterance to 
human feeling in all its phases. It does 
not attempt to express, for example, rage, 
or irony, or despair. Beethoven, as com- 
pared with Mozart, is a man of deeper 
feeling, more conscious, more individual, 
and, at the same time, more universal ; 
that is, he is a thinker who sees the sig- 
nificance of what goes on around him, 
fights against restraint, refuses to mould 
himself to a common pattern, and while 
intensely set upon his own point of view, 
really expresses the strivings of his time 
towards intellectual independence. 

There was a striking anomoly in his 
position in Vienna. He was, intellectually. 
a revolutionist, yet he was sought after by 
the class whose very existence depended 
on putting down revolution. Many of his 
friends were aristocrats; a letter sent to 
him in the year 1824 urging his reappear- 
ance after a period of seclusion, and 
praying him to grant the public oppor- 
tunities to hear new works, was signed by 
Prince Lichnowsky, Count von Palfy, 
Baron von Schweiger, Count Czernin, 
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and many other noblemen as well as by 
publishers like Artaria & Co., and by 
musicians. Louis XVIII, King of France, 
the Emperor of Russia, the King of 
Prussia, and the King of Saxony, all ac- 
cepted offers from him for his great Mass, 
and the French king sent him a gold 
medal. From the King of Prussia came a 
tentative offer of a decoration, but Beeth- 
oven preferred to accept fifty ducats. 

Many evidences of his unfitness to meet 
the exigencies of daily life are to be found 
in the various biographies of Beethoven. 
He paid little attention to his dinner 
(a sure sign of fanaticism in a man!) 
and was continually in trouble over small 
things; he seemed to think them of no 
importance—not a good philosophy for 
every day. Schindler records in his 
Biography the following passage from 
Beethoven’s journal : 


1819. 
31st January. Given warning to the 
housekeeper. 
15th February. The kitchen maid 
came, 


8th March. The kitchen maid gave a 
fortnight’s warning. 

22nd of this month, the new house- 
keeper came. 

12th May. Arrived at Médling. 

“Miser et pauper sum.” 


14th May. The housemaid came; to 
have six florins per month. 


20th May. Given warning to the house- 
keeper. 

The tributes to Beethoven’s genius are 
all the more striking in view of the un- 
Certainty of his temper, and the brusque- 
ness of his language at real or fancied 
offences on the part of his friends. The 
three following notes were dispatched by 
Beethoven after an attempt at a good 
humored piece of strategy by means of 
which the three persons addressed hoped 
to persuade him to make certain arrange- 
ments for a concert: 

To the Count Moritz von Lichnowsky— 


“I despise artifices. Let me have no 
more of your visits. The concert will not 
take place.” BEETHOVEN. 
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To M. Schuppanzigh— 
“Let me see you no more. I shall give 
no concert.” 
BEETHOVEN. 


To M. Schindler— 
“Do not come near me again until I 
send for you. No concert.” 
BEETHOVEN. 


Unhappy events like these were for- 
gotten by his friends who realized how 
little justice they did to Beethoven’s good- 
ness of heart. The reader should re- 
member the tragic nature of Beethoven’s 
life, and not lose a sense of proportion in 
estimating his character. The greatest 
misfortune hung over him almost from 
the beginning of his career, in an im- 
pending deafness, which, by the year 1801 
had been declared by his physicians to be 
incurable. He faced the tragedy of a 
total loss of hearing, which is, for a com- 
poser, perhaps the most terrible of all 
tragedies. Add to this his disappointment 
in love, the ingratitude of his nephew, 
Carl, whom he cared for and supported, 
the loneliness of his life and his troubles 
about money, and you have a sum total 
of miseries calculated to disturb the 
serenity of the most philusophical. Beeth- 
oven emerges from the fire, not indeed 
unscathed, but, nevertheless, triumphant. 

Before taking up the last three move- 
ments of the Fifth Symphony it is desir- 
able that the reader should keep in mind 
the difference between Mozart’s Sonatas 
or Symphonies and those of Beethoven as 
regards both matter and style. In the 
January CHAUTAUQUAN reference was 
made to the emotional significance . of 
Beethoven’s themes, and the frequent ab- 
sence of pure lyric quality. Mozart’s 
music in Sonata and Symphony generally 
consists of a series of lyric passages ac- 
cording to the prevailing form of the 
Sonata. The themes, being, for the most 
part, complete in themselves—entities, as 
it were—are not susceptible of develop- 
ment, as are themes like that of the first 
movement of the Fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven. In other words the contour, 
or line, of the Beethoven theme is jagged, 
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containing certain positive rhythmic fig- 
ures of such strongly marked character- 
istics as to lend themselves to treatment in 
detail, while Mozart’s themes are in long 
graceful lines that hardly admit of break- 
ing up at all. 

We shall attempt to make this clear in 
the following manner: the horizontal line 
represents the plane of the key, the wav- 
ing line the curve of the melody. 


Ri sient 





First four measures and a half of first theme 
of Mozart’s Pianoforte Sonata, No. 10 in 
Schirmer edition. 





First ‘nine measures of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. 


It will be perceived that the first of 
these diagrams has a continuous and 
graceful contour, while the second is 
strongly marked and angular. The short 
horizontal lines represent pauses. Now 
if one were to try to make a design 
from these two diagrams it would be 
found that the latter, through having very 
characteristic elements, would lend itself 
more readily than would the former. The 
Beethoven theme is not so much an entity 
as a series of units, and each of those 
units, characteristic in itself, admirably 
serves as material for discussion. 

This rather rough attempt at vizualizing 
the two themes may be of some assistance 
to students in forming an idea of the pos- 
sibilities of thematic development in music. 
It must be kept in mind that thematic de- 
velopment is not always adopted in Sym- 
phonic music; that in slow movements it 
is seldom used because there the appeal is 
more to the emotions than to the intelli- 
gence. The point we desire to bring out 
here is that in the first movement of 
Mozart’s Sonatas, where thematic de- 


velopment does take place, the themes are 
usually not so well adapted to that kind of 
treatment as are the corresponding themes 
of Beethoven. 

Let us now turn to the second move- 
ment of the Fifth Symphony, commonly 
called “The Slow Movement,” or “The 
Andante.” Here we find a lyric style 
full of individuality: melodies that are 
continuous like that of Mozart (expressed 
by the first of the foregoing diagrams) 
yet having certain characteristic short pas- 
sages (motifs) that lend themselves to 
new treatment. The first theme is com- 
posed of two sections, the first of which 
extends to measure *(23). The last half 
of this is not entirely new material but 
grows out of what has preceded it [com- 
pare (13-14) with (17-18) and (15-16) 
with (21-23) ]. 

Beethoven’s sketch-books, referred to 
in the last article of this series, contain 
versions of this first theme which reveal 
how much thought he gave it before it 
was satisfactory to him. One of these 
early attempts is here given; it should 
be compared with the opening strain of 
the movement. 


toftians quasi att, 




















The second section of the theme begins 
at (23) and extends to (49), the last 
part of this, also, (39-49), begins with a 
motif from (23-24), but resolves itself 
into a most expressive and beautiful pas- 
sage very characteristic of Beethoven. 
Here, in fact, we come immediately upon 
one of those wonderful moments in 
Beethoven’s Symphonies where the music 
“vearning like a God in pain” touches the 
inmost recesses of our being as no music 
before his time had done. 

With these forty-nine measures we 
have finished the subject matter of this 
movement, but how wonderful is what 


*Numbers in parentheses always refer to 
consecutively numbered measures of each 
movement. Students should number the music 
counting the first partial measure as one. 
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follows, and how touching the varieties of 
mood this theme expresses. First (50) 
we hear it in less serious vein in the form 
of variations given out by the violas and 
‘cellos [(50-60) contain the original 
melody in variation form] ; then the sec- 
ond section is given out with the melody 
in the clarinets and bassoons, to be fol- 
lowed (81) by the same, now proclaiming 
its message loudly; this is followed in 
turn by a long sustained passage (91-97) 
accompanied by a mysterious reiterated 
note in the ’cellos. Here we have an illus- 
tration of the infinite possibilities of the 
symphony in a master’s hands. No words 
can characterize this solemn strain; no 
language can express the significance of 
the muttered undertone of the ’cellos: it 


has to be felt by the listener, this is a. 


realm into which language cannot enter. 
Then follows a further variation of the 
initial theme (99) which is finally taken up 
(115) by the basses and ’cellos against a 
succession of loud chords from the rest of 
the orchestra. At (125) a, curiously 
whimsical passage follows which finally 
(137) loses part of its physiognomy in a 
long series of thirds crossing each other 
up and down. Again the chief theme 
appears (206) in the bassoon in minor 
key, answered (210) by the basses in 
semi-humorous style. The final measures 
are characteristic of Beethoven’s methods 
—two chords played softly, and immedi- 
ately followed by the initial motif of the 
movement with loud brusqueness and 
abruptness. 

One other passage deserves mention 
and we shall quote from Grove’s “Beeth- 
oven and His Nine Symphonies” in re- 
gard to it. Grove has been commenting 
on the passage between (125) and (148) ; 
he continues as follows: 


This leads into a repetition in the key of 
C major (148-158), very loud and martial 
in tone; and this again into a second and 
still droller passage ; then the last quota- 
tion, where the flow of the melody is 
stopped for eight bars to introduce a pas- 
sage of mere pleasantry or, as it probably 
seemed in 1808, of mere caprice, though 
now essential to our pleasure. 
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For special identification the passage 
is reproduced here; it will be found be- 
tween measures (158) and (169) of the 
score. 





The foregoing allusions to the treat- 
ment Beethoven gives his themes are 
inserted here as a means of study, 
the end, or purpose of which is an 
appreciation 6n the part of the student 
of the significance of this movement. 
What that significance is the writer does 
not attempt to say because he believes 
it impossible to express it in language. 
The music is none the less stimulatng on 
that account; its significance does not 
depend on orr being able to state it. 
“Music excites emotions without incar- 
nating them ;” that is, the world of feel- 
ing proclaims itself in music without per- 
mitting us to classify it definitely. How 
great a part of thought feeling is, Herbert 
Spencer testifies in his Autobiography: 
“At any rate one significant truth has 
been made clear—that in the genesis of a 
system of thought the emotional. nature 
is a large factor ; perhaps as large a factor 
as the intellectual nature.” So here, in 
this Fifth Symphony, we have an expres- 
sion of the emotional nature of man such 
as no other art could give us; we feel 
these strains to be noble and true, and that 
they never touch upon anything trivial ‘or 
base ; we are uplifted by them; we reach 
through them a plane of feeling where 
our hearts become, for a moment, puri- 
fied and cleansed. 

The third movement of this symphony, 
marked Allegro, is, in effect, a Scherzo. 
The word is an Italian one meaning a 
jest, and the form of the Scherzo is the 
same as that of the Minuet or March, 7. e. 
the simple three part form (A. B. A.) 
already referred to in former articles, 
It differs from “Sonata Form” in that 
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the central section, B, contains one dis- 
tinct theme (as does the first) instead of 
being a development of the material con- 
tained in the first section. The central 
section here begins at (142) and is not 
named “Trio” as usual—although it is, 
in effect, a Trio. 

The beginning of this movement is ex- 
traordinary in its effect on the listener. 
The theme is first given out with extreme 
softness by the strings, reinforced by the 
horns, bassoons and clarinets. A second 
strain enters (20) of which much use is 
made in this movement and in the last. 
This first strain (1-19) begins a some- 
what trite succession of notes, but the 
issue of it is entirely original. Two other 
themes may be quoted here to illustrate 
this : the first is from the last movement of 
Mozart’s G minor Symphony and runs: 


z. _ 
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The second is from the first movement 
of the First Pianoforte Sonata of Beeth- 


oven: 
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The Scherzo theme from the Fifth 
Symphony is here quoted, also, in order to 
furnish an immediate opportunity for 
comparison : 








The similarity between these three ex- 
cerpts will be obvious to the student upon 
playing them; yet each has a distinct 
physiognomy of its own. The Mozart 
quotation is the least highly organized, the 
last phrase being a detached unit. It 
should be noted that common musical 
ideas become the property of each com- 
poser who uses them in a new way, and 
that no thought of plagiarism enters into 
this comparison. 

All through the first strain (1-19) of 
this Scherzo theme there runs an air of 
mystery, indefinable but potent. The sec- 
ond section of the melody enters at (20), 
and, after it has been duly announced, 
and presented in various lights, the first 
section returns (53). New parts (counter- 
points) appear, as at (117), so that the 
whole first part of the movement becomes 
quite extended and amplified before the 
Trio is reached. 

The Trio theme (142) is treated in 
*counterpoint, being taken up in turn by 
the basses, bassoons, second and first vio- 
lins. A peculiarly comic effect is pro- 
duced at (164) by the false start of the 
basses whose rapid, but somewhat indis- 
tinct low notes, have all the effect of in- 
congruity commonly associated with 
humor. 

In the repetition of the first part of the 
Scherzo a new treatment is given to the 
theme; changes in phrasing, in orches- 
tration, etc., should be noted by the student, 
An entirely new counterpoint melody 
emerges at (300) and the long passage in 
which the drum ceaselessly sounds, (326- 
375) while motifs from the first theme 
hover over it, gives to this remarkable 
movement its fitting apotheosis. 

The last movement succeeds _ the 
Scherzo without pause. In essence this 
final part is a triumphal pzan of joy, as if 
to celebrate the freedom of the spirit from 
the bonds of pain. After the tragedy of 
the first movement, the solemn and tender 
feeling of the Andante, and the mystery of 


*See the October CHAUTAUQUAN, pages 
143-144. 
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the Scherzo, this dispels the clouds and 
rises above the misfortunes and tragedies 
of life. It is in C major, the most suitable 
key for the expression of such feelings, 
and the whole orchestra, including (for 
the first time) the trombones, is employed 
at the very outset of the movement. The 
various themes enter as follows: 

Theme I, (1-24); Secondary theme, 
(26-43), secondary theme, (44-57), (these 
two secondary themes are episodes) ; 
Theme II, (64-77) ; Coda, (78-86) ; “Free 
Fantasia,” or “Development Section,” 
(87-154) ; introduction of Scherzo theme 
(162) ; Restatement of first part (209), 
with two secondary (episode) themes as 
before, and Theme II; Coda (296-446). 

Before closing our study of this great 
work one important point deserves con- 
sideration. At a time when men were 
employed in pulling down their political 
house around them; when iconoclastic 
ideas were in vogue; when thrones were 
tottering and the deep, menacing mur- 
mur of the voices of the oppressed was 
beginning to be heard all over Europe; 
at a period that had produced Rousseau 
with his destructive socialism finding ex- 
pression of such violent words as these: 
“All the evils which inflict humanity 
arise from vicious artificial arrangements 
such as the church and the state ;” during 
this period— Europe swept by Napoleon 
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—men’s hands at each other’s throats— 
we find the greatest composer of his time 
writing music whose essence is construc- 
tive. There is not a single composition 
of Beethoven that does violence to old 
principles of art; he advances nothing 
new save what grows out of the old by a 
natural sequence. He is not a Rousseau ; 
his message is one of freedom, but not of 
license ; he proclaims only the emancipa- 
tion of man’s soul and intellect ; his is the 
voice of reason; he speaks the truth 
wisely and fearlessly, and, in the last an- 
alysis, will be found to be the one great 
prophet of his time who, unmoved by 
the clamor of the world for a political 
freedom it was not capable of using, 
speaks for that higher freedom, the free- 
dom of the intelligence. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What advance is made in the content, or 
significance, of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
over that of Mozart’s Sonatas and Symph- 
onies? 2. What advance in structure is to 
be found in the Fifth Symphony? 3. How 
does the Scherzo differ from a corresponding 
movement from Haydn or Mozart? 4. What 
material is used in the “Free Fantasia” of the 
last movement of the Fifth Symphony? (State 
in detail and by numbered measures). 
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See list following first Beethoven article in 
the January CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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The Significance of Erckmann-Chatrian* 
By Richard Burton 


HE literary collaboration of the 
French writers Erckmann-Chat- 
rian is almost as famous as that 
of the dramatists Beaumont and Fletcher 
in Elizabethan days. It offers the most 
remarkable modern example of two 
authors hiding their individual person- 
alities in a oneness of aim and style such 
that for many years the critics puzzled 
themselves over the parts played by each 
in their books—and finally gave up the 
riddle. The literary partnership of the 
brothers Goncourt, also noted in later day 
French literature, was far less influential 
and successful in the popular sense. 
Erckmann-Chatrian, in their dual yet 
united work, justly won the epithet of the 
Siamese Twins of letters. 

These noted novelists, in such idyllic 
tales as the familiar “L’Ami Fritz,” a 
little masterpiece of sentiment and humor, 
set in the pastoral Aisatian background so 
well beloved by the authors, first gained 
a wide public attention, and it is still that 
aspect of their fiction, perhaps, which is 
best cherished by the world. But the 
powerful series of war stories—national 
novels, as they called them—with which 
they followed up the early success, have 
a deeper value and may well be empha- 
sized in our day, because they have 
dropped out of notice comparatively and 
yet have a special bearing upon our early 
twentieth century social ideals. Newer 
literary schools and the tendency to bear 
down upon literary technic for its own 
sake explain this passing of the vogue of 
writers who loomed up so large a genera- 
tion ago. 


[*This sketch is of special interest to Chau- 
tauquans because it deals with the authors of 
the historical novel, “The States General,” 
which is included in the current Social Pro- 
gress Year of the Chautauqua Home Reading 
Course. It shows the larger significance of that 
thrilling story as related to the anti-war pur- 
pose ufiderlying their voluminous works. They 
were far in advance of their own day; renewed 
attention to them is particularly appropriate in 
connection with the establishment of a new 
Chautauqua Memorial Day, to be called In- 


ternational Peace Day, announced elsewhere in’ 


this issue of Toe CHAUTAUQUAN.—EDITOR. ] 


For significant Erckmann-Chatrian cer- 
tainly are, both for life and literature; 
their sociological value might fairly be 
described as unique and it is my pur- 
pose to bring out the point in this brief 
sketch. 


These fraternal writers, who, late in 
their career, after a lifetime of closest 
union, literary and social, separated be- 
cause of an unfortunate quarrel founded 
on divergent sympathies in the Franco- 
Prussian struggle, wrote a score of novels 
for the express purpose of exhibiting the 
horrors of war—not war the spectacle, 
war of the drums and the flags, but war 
of the winter camp, the besieged city, the 
blood-red battlefield, of the decimated 
homes and the staggering burden of 
national debt and increased taxation. 
After winning their spurs by books of fan- 
tasy and romance, like “Dr. Mattheus,” or 
prose poems like “Friend Fritz,” they 
turned to grimmer themes, used larger 
canvasses, and adopted a caustic realism 
of manner in a cause which lay near to 
their hearts—national history. In “Madam 
Therese,” “The Invasion,” “A Conscript 
of 1813,” and its sequel, “Waterloo ;” in 
“The Blockade,” “The Story of a Man 
of the People,” and “The Story of a 
Peasant”—to mention but a few of the 
typical novels—they delighted a very 
large following by war studies in which. 
the human sympathy was rich and warm, 
and only after many years did an effect 
of repetition and mechanism come into 
their work to impair its quality and dim 
its vogue. 

Being, above all, born story tellers, the 
tales had the artistic touch, the vivid 
portraiture and picturesque power that 
pleased, that meant literature; and more 
important still was the underlying sin- 
cerity and emotional strength which made 
Erckmann-Chatrian favorites of the plain 
people everywhere. The very un-Parisian 
quality of this fiction, so unlike the tainted 
wares served up on the boulevards, helped 
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its popularity ; the authors were, and re- 
mained, men of the border country of 
Alsace and Lorraine ; in truth, Erckmann 
(as his name shows), had German blood 
in him, and the homely provincial flavor, 
the delightful bourgeois air, was never 
absent from their work, and hence its ap- 
peal to a time when democracy grew 
apace and the bourgeoisie were coming 
into their own. 

But the moral intention was there, 
under whatever charm of story telling, all 
the better because not didactically con- 
veyed, but with the movement, color and 
life-zest which fiction should possess : one 
feels the strong love of country, the stern 
judging of national figures like Napoleon 
the Big and Napoleon the Little by their 
real contributions to the welfare of the 
French folk, rather than by their skill in 
handling men or weapons, their ability 
to pose picturesquely on horseback. The 
point of view is steadily that of the com- 
mon soldier; he is not sentimentalized at 
all; he is drawn with a realism calculated 
to delight the later Zola; but the bubble 
of national glory is pricked to utter col- 
lapse just because it is seen through the 
shrewd sad eyes of him of the ranks— 
the Gallic Tommy Atkins, whether on the 
tented field or in the humble home where, 
‘wounded, he slowly regains strength 
enough to grapple with the almost hope- 
less industrial struggle—the legacy of 
the war. 

Of course, there is a bias in these 
books, a French special pleading through- 
out the series ; the Prussians are pigs, the 
Germans, in general, devils on the loose; 
but one cannot ask Erckmann-Chatrian to 
be more than human: for the most part, 
their preferences are sane and noble ; nor 
does their partisanship at all affect the 
main teaching: to breed a disgust for 
war, as such; certainly for most wars 
of French history. The Napoleonic idol 
is always attacked, the difference between 
a war for the selfish aggrandizement of 
a leader, for the display of personal am- 
bition or to replenish an impoverished 
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treasury, and the war which means the 
advance of human liberty and the defense 
of necessary rights, is a keynote of these 
volumes. 

In these days of International Peace Con- 
gresses and Hague Tribunals, it seems as 
if a revival of these French authors would 
be well, since uniquely in French litera- 
ture, yes, in modern literature (for theirs 
is a series, while a man like Tolstoy writes 
but one “War and Peace’) do they ex- 
press a representative mood and belief of 
our later period—teaching in the terms of 
romance the doctrine of the laying down 
of arms advocated nowadays by a Bloch 
for purely business reasons, and a Mead 
for reasons ethical. Often were Erck- 
mann-Chatrian. attacked in their heyday by 
the advocates of militarism (whose later 
representatives rallied for the fierce fight 
against Dreyfus), but with courage and 
constancy they cried up peace, liberty and 
toil as the basis of any fruitful national 
progress. In reply to a critic who in 1866 
charged them with pernicious teaching 
they wrote: “We have always been faith- 
ful to the democratic modern sentiment 
which rejects war as a means of progress 
and which regards it as only necessary 
in the case of legitimate defense.” Lead- 
ers of thought at present are heard to 
speak words which are but the echo of 
such a-resonant declaration of principles 
dating forty years back. Such men, such 
thinkers, such patriots, are far more than 
a pair of entertaining novelists of the 
middle nineteenth century. 

Said M. Charles Wagner to me, in 
substance, during his recent lecture ‘tour 
in the United States, when I chanced to 
mention the work of these writers: Ah, 
yes, that is one of the things I wish to do: 
reconcile the French and German peoples 
—the blood of both is in my veins ; to see 
the University of Strassburg not alone a 
place of learning but a fraternal meeting 
place of two great nations where the 
swords may be beaten into plowshares, 
and an example of the larger, the uni- 
versal peace, be given to the world. 
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German Municipal Social Service 
By Howard Woodhead 


HOSE who have studied muni- 
| cipal activities in Germany have, 
doubtless, been struck first of all 
by the great number of functions assumed 
by the municipal governments. Probably 
there are several reasons for this. In 
some cases keen business insight on the 
part of the municipal officials seems to 
have instigated the undertaking of busi- 
ness functions by the municipality. It 
must be understood, too, that private cap- 
ital is not so enterprising in Germany as 
elsewhere. It is, indeed, very backward 
unless the investment promises sure re- 
turns—preferably with the assurance 
vouchsafed by governmental backing. 
The newer public services have, in many 
cases, been instituted by non-German 
capitalists; but, for various reasons, the 
municipalities have been convinced of the 
advantages of municipalizing some activ- 
ities and of inaugurating others. The 
field of municipal activities in Germany is, 
then, greater than in many other coun- 
tries, largely because conditions there are 
not the same as elsewhere. 

The objection is raised, and rightly, 
that municipal government in Germany 
is not generally democratic in form, for 
the Prussian three-class system is the pre- 
valent type. This gives the control to the 
wealthier classes ; but it must be said that 
the ruling classes feel their responsibility 
keenly. They believe that they know, or 
can find out, what the people need, and 
they seek to provide them with it. Our 


more democratic plan is to educate the 
people until they want the things they 
need and then provide them for them- 
selves. Our plan is psychologically and 
ethically better. The results may be 
slower in coming but they are thorough 
and well grounded and sincere, and there 
is absolutely no opportunity for crying 
“paternalism.” 
THE MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 

Without discussing this question 
further, however, let us see what the 
German system of municipal government 
involves. The voter has not time per- 
sonally to settle all problems, to look into 
the technicalities of all propositions of- 
fered, to consider the qualifications of the 
specialists who attend to the business of 
the municipality. He centers his whole 
attention upon the selection of a good 
municipal council. He elects to this body 
men whom he considers honest and cap- 
able, and to them he delegates his further 
powers. The council has full powers, but 
is, on the other hand, directly responsible 
to the voting public in case of short- . 
comings. This assures an efficient and 
trustworthy organization which accom- 
plishes the purposes for which it exists, 
and whose members rely upon work well 
done rather than upon political influence 
for continuance in office. The councilors 
are usually elected for six-year terms, with 
one-third of them elected every two years. 
This assures the stability of the council 
and permits a continuous policy. 
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Democracy involves the fulfillment of 
the will of the people. Then it must be 
admitted that such an arrangement 
would, with a democratic system of vot- 
ing instead of the three-class system, 
give us a more democratic government 
than does our present arrangement of 
political influence and divided responsi- 
bility of municipal officials. 

The elected municipal council, then, is 
the central administrative body having 


full authority and being fully responsible. ' 


It chooses the burgomaster and selects his 
expert associates, the magistrates. Coun- 
cilors receive no pay, and yet are required 
to serve if elected. Men are glad to 
serve, however, because of the honor and 
social position which membership in the 
council insures. Men representing vari- 
ous branches of expert knowledge, mer- 
chants, and professional men are to be 
found among the councilors. 
THE PROFESSION OF MAYOR 

The burgomaster, or mayor, fits him- 
self for the profession of governing 
municipalities. After studying adminis- 
trative law and taking his degree at some 
university, he seeks experience as a magis- 
trate or as the burgomaster of some small 
municipality. The professional civil ser- 
vice is extremely well developed in Ger- 
many; and a burgomaster is sure of his 
position for a long term of years, often 
for life, unless, indeed, he should forfeit 
it through misconduct. Under these con- 
ditions the municipality secures honest 
and efficient government; for the burgo- 
master is not likely to do anything which 
will lower him in the estimation of his 
employers, the council, and the council 
will keep a close watch on him because it 
is responsible to the voters for the good 
conduct of the government in all its 
branches. The council can restrict or aid 
the mayor and can deal with him more 
promptly and effectively than can the 
whole body of voters. Herein lies one 
of the advantages of delegating powers to 
an all-powerful council instead of elimin- 
ating the council and giving full authority 
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directly to the mayor. The burgomaster 
is aware, moreover, that other municipal 
councils are watching his progress and 
that success in his city is likely to be re- 
warded by a call to a larger city. 

SALARIED AND UNSALARIED MAGISTRATES 


The magistrates, too, are highly trained 
experts. Among them are specialists in 
law, finance, engineering, architecture, 
charity administration, and men with 
technical and business qualifications. They 
have permanent. tenure of office under 
civil service regulations, for the same 
term as that of the burgomaster with 
whom they are associated. 

The word “officialism” brings strange 
fancies to our minds, and calls up the 
many drawbacks attendant upon highly 
developed officialism. And yet it must 
be apparent that there are also great ad- 
vantages in the German municipal civil 
service. Possibly we shall some day de- 
velop, not a copy of German officialism, 
but a genuine, American, democratic, 
municipal civil service, without the dis- 
advantages that are so distasteful to us. 

The magisterial body is equally divided 
between salaried, professional specialists 
and unpaid, non-professional citizens. 
The unpaid magistrates are also men with 
training and experience. 

They have in most cases served effi- 
ciently as members cf the elected munici- 
pal council, and are citizens with sufficient 
leisure and means to devote their time to 
the service of the city, from the motive of 
public spirit mingled with that of satis- 
faction in the honor of high position. 

. . It is important to bear in mind 
that the distingvished citizens appointed 
as unpaid magistrates must serve for at 
least half their six-year term, or else suf- 
fer serious pains, penalties, and dis- 
abilities.* 

Under the mayor and magistrates are 
the numerous officials, of all grades and 
ranks, who constitute the membership of 
the municipal civil service, and who are 
trained men in their respective depart- 
ments.** 


*Albert Shaw, “Municipal Government in 


Continental Europe,” p. 317. 
**Albert Shaw, “Municipal Government in 


Continental Europe,” p. 320. 
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Many citizens assist both the elected 
municipal council and the magisterial 
council without remuneration. The ex- 
ecutive work is done by the councils but 
the non-official citizens act as advisors and 
assistants. It has been said that this gives 
a good working combination of bureau- 
cracy and democracy. Associated with 
the elected municipal council is a large 
body of “citizen deputies.” They have no 
vote in the council but are advisory mem- 
bers, and serve on committees in charge 
of parks, schools, charities, and so forth. 
Besides these there is an army of citi- 
zens who assist the magistrates as mem- 
bers of various sub-committees. The 
service is purely honorary but by no 
means merely nominal. A very consider- 
able part of the work for schools and for 
charities is done by these non-official 
citizens. The honor of being selected to 
serve the municipality in this capacity is 
very great, and service on such a com- 
mittee is considered as merely fulfilling 


a requirement of citizenship. Lest the 


citizen should falter in the discharge of 
his sacred duty toward his fellow-citizens, 
however, there is a penalty for re- 
fusal to serve, consisting of an increase 
of taxes and, in special cases, of a sus- 
pension of civil rights. 

Such, then, is the organization with 
which the German municipalities have 
accomplished their financial and social 
achievements, viz., the exact, scientific ad- 
ministration of the professional civil ser- 
vice Officials, counterbalanced by the 
obligatory and unpaid social service of 
private citizens of means and capability. 


BUSINESS METHODS IN ADMINISTRATION 

It is as important for the municipality 
to conduct its affairs according to strict 
business principles as it is for a private 
corporation to do so. This fact is not ap- 


preciated to any great extent in this 
country, but it is fundamental in Ger- 
many. Breslau has a centralized finance 
department which has charge of receipts 
and disbursements for charities and hos- 
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pitals, education, health and safety, muni- 
cipal land-holdings, taxes, and general 
administration, and for the institutions 
under the control of the municipality. 
The offices of the gasworks, waterworks, 
electrical works, stock-yards, slaughter- 
houses, harbors, and street railways—all 
of which are municipalized in Breslau— 
are affiliated with the main office and turn 
in their surplus or apply for a sufficient 
sum to cover their deficit, as the case may 
be. The latter contingency is rare, how- 
ever, for each department is expected to 
yield a revenue, or at least be self-main- 
taining. The cashiers, clerks, bookkeepers, 
are all accountable to the comptroller who, 
in turn, is responsible to the council which 
appointed him. The day books are balanced 
every night. The books are closed the 
tenth of each month and audited a week 
later by a deputed committee of councilors 
and magistrates. Accounts, chosen at 
random by members of the auditing com- 
mittee, are inspected ; the contents of cer- 
tain money bags, also chosen at random, 
are counted; stocks and bonds are ex- 
amined ; and the cashiers take their oath 
as to the correctness of their accounts and 
balances. This takes place each month, 
and besides this there is, at least once a 
year, a special unexpected auditing to. 
make sure that at any moment the balance 
on the books agrees with the cash on 
hand, 


DRESDEN MUNICIPAL EXPOSITION—CHI- 
CAGO MUNICIPAL MUSEUM 


For a comparative study, of methods, 
and for the sake of showing each other 
their achievements in business under- 
takings and in social service, the German 
municipalities held a Municipal Exposi- 
tion in Dresden in the summer of 1903.* 
Some attempt was made at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Louis last 
year, to present an international municipal 
exhibit. This attempt failed largely of 

*See articles by Howard Woodhead in The 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 1X, Nos. 


4, 5, 6; and Vol. X, No. 1. January, March, 
May, July, 1904). 

















its purpose, however, because the exhibits 
were so scattered. A Municipal Museum 
has been founded in Chicago, which is 
to combine the international features of 
the St. Louis exhibit with the thorough- 
ness and excellence of the Dresden Expo- 
sition. Coming later, it will have the ad- 
vantage of a study of the accomplishments 
of the Dresden Exposition, and also be 
able to avoid its shortcomings. The ma- 
jority of the exhibits from St. Louis have 
been secured, and an active campaign is 
to be inaugurated for securing exhibits 
from American and foreign municipalities 
showing their most noteworthy achieve- 
ments. The Museum will doubtless be of 
especial importance to American munici- 
palities, all of which are invited to make 
exhibits of the fields wherein they excel. 
In some cases these will be their most re- 
cent undertakings, in others, older results 
which in spite of lack of novelty are still 
the best of their kind. The Museum will 
thus be a clearing-house for results in 
all municipal departments. The data pre- 
sented at the Municipal Museum will be 
more up to date and more comprehensive 
than can be found collected anywhere else. 
Plans, drawings, charts, photographs, 
statistical data, and models will present 
conditions most fully, and in a form that 
will be readily apprehended. Moreover 
the data from various similar undertak- 
ings will be side by side and may thus be 
easily compared. Besides this, the Muni- 
cipal Museum of Chicago will attempt, 
especially, to interpret the exhibits so that 
all may understand them; for even the 
specialist will desire an explanation of the 
technique of departments in which he has 
not specialized. 
“MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM” 

It is perhaps worth noting that 
what is sometimes called “municipal 
socialism,” that is, the assumption of busi- 
ness functions by the government, has ad- 
vanced farther in Germany than else- 
where; notwithstanding the fact that the 
municipal government is practically con- 
trolled by the wealthier classes and is ad- 
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ministered by technically trained officials. 
These business functions are not, then, un- . 
dertaken because of any socialistic propa- 
ganda, but because experience has shown 
that such undertakings were for the social 
or financial advantage of the community 
and therefore expedient. The only ques- 
tion is, as to whether the proposed action 
will promote the general welfare of the 
community. The answer may be sanc- 
tioned by socialistic theory or it may not. 
Whichever it is, the measure is carried 
through if declared beneficial; and this 
without implying either approbation or 
condemnation of socialism. 
OVERSIGHT AND FORESIGHT 

Because of their excellent administra- 
tive organization and because of the ef- 
ficient technical skill which is at their dis- 
posal, the German municipalities can give 
thorough study to any project ; and when 
it is sanctioned, can carry it through with 
careful attention to all details. 

Nothing is hurried, yet nothing seems 
to lag when once begun. Street-systems 
are rectified ; new suburbs are judiciously 
laid out; here a new water-supply, intro- 
duced from high sources, employs en- 
gineers, architects, and conduit-builders. 
In another city new sewers are in pro- 
gress, on a plan for the complete and final 
drainage of the place. River frontages 
are undergoing magnificent improvement, 
for purposes of water traffic. Gas-works, 
electric-plants, market-houses, public abai- 
toirs, school buildings, epidemic hospitals, 
bridges, wharves, subways, or whatever 
else the expanding requirements of the 
municipality may ordain,—all are in 
course of construction by methods that in- 
sure the highest utility and greatest per- 
manence.* 

But a deep responsibility for the welfare 
of the municipal household means some- 
thing very different from the successful 
conduct of these specific business under- 
takings. This assumption, or their rele- 
gation to private hands, involves little 
more than a decision from time to time 
as to what is opportune and what is inop- 
portune. It is conceivabie that the Ger- 


man city might do none of these things, 
and that the American city might plunge 
into them all, and yet that the German 


*Albert Shaw, “Continental Europe,” p. 333. 
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city should remain a far more positive 
and essential factor in the life of its 
citizens. For the German city would hold 
fast to its conception of the municipal 
household, and would yield nothing of its 
solicitous oversight and its inclusive re- 
sponsibility. The German city holds itself 
responsible for the education of all; for 
the provision of amusement and the means 
of recreation; for the adaptation of the 
training of the young to the necessities of 
gaining a livelihood; for the health of 
families ; for the moral interests of all; 
for the civilizing of the people; for the 
promotion of individual thrift; for pro- 
tection from various misfortunes ; for the 
development of advantages and oppor- 
tunities in order to promote the industrial 
and commercial well-being and incident- 
ally for the supply of common services 
and the introduction of conveniences.* 


The rate of growth of German cities 
since 1870 has been remarkable. The raz- 
ing of the town walls, which formerly 
cramped and crowded the growing popu- 
lation, led to an exodus to the suburbs, 
Concomitant with this movement toward 
the suburbs, was a marked development 
in the means of transit. This suburban 
tendency has practically existed during 
the past thirty years, only; and the last 
decade, which marks the most noticeable 
movement, is also the period of the great- 
est development of transit facilities. The 
municipalities, realizing the close con- 
nection existing between the city and the 
suburbs, have annexed the suburban 
territory which showed signs of growth; 
or when this was impossible have acted in 
conjunction with the officials of the sub- 
urbs. The control thus gained enables 
the municipality to lay out the new quar- 
ters on scientific principles according to 
a unified plan, and thus promote the or- 
ganic growth of the city.t Moreover, it 
can control from the beginning, the ex- 
tension of sewerage systems, water sup- 
ply, gas and electric systems, transit sys- 
tems, and the location of parks and play- 


*Albert Shaw, “Continental Europe,” p. 329. 
+See also, The American Journal of Soci- 


ology, January, 1904, pp. 440, 443; and July, 
1904, p. 55 and following. 
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grounds. Foresight and oversight thus 
secure proper conditions for the future 
growth of what are destined to become 
important population centers. 

It may be interesting to some to con- 
trast with this, the laissez faire policy of 
our municipalities, the rapidity of whose 
growth has hardly more than matched that 
of the German cities. A remark in extenu- 
ation of our own condition is in place here. 
The larger German ‘cities are composed 
almost entirely of tenement rows and 
apartment buildings, not of detached 
houses with gardens. Consequently the 
territory to be served is far less than that 
of our cities. The expenses are not so 
great for public service systems, includ- 
ing paving, repairing, draining, cleaning, 
sprinkling, and lighting of the streets; 
for sanitary, police, and fire systems ; for 
inspection of building construction, of 
housing and sanitation, and so on. If de- 
tached buildings for single families cover - 
ing only a part of the building lot, ‘are 
erected, the cost per building for the ser- 
vices mentioned is increased. When all 
these conditions are taken into account it 
will be seen that the compactly built cities 
have a decided advantage. We must 
grant, however, that the German muni- 
cipality has recognized the problems in-’ 
volved and has set about solving them, 
whereas we are hardly conscious that 
such problems exist cr that they could 
be dealt with if they should be found. 


MUNICIPAL HOUSING 


The Germans have taken up the hous- 
ing question in the same spirit as that 
which prompts keeping an oversight of 
the production and preparation of food, 
clothing, and other necessities. They 
hold it a social duty to furnish cheap, 
sanitary homes for the poor when private 
enterprise fails to do so. It is a question 
of vital importance to the whole social 
body because the filth and squalor of 
crumbling, poorly lighted, and otherwise 
unsanitary houses endangers the health 
and safety not only of their own un- 
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fortunate inmates but of the community 
at large, not only of the present generation 
but of succeeding generations. To buy 
up an especially undesirable slum district, 
raze the buildings, re-divide the land, lay- 
ing new streets through, or widening the 
old ones, and to erect new buildings with 
proper lighting, ventilation, and plumb- 
ing, is an undertaking which should re- 
ceive the closest supervision of municipal 
experts. Where such operations cannot 
be accomplished save at great expense 
with no hope of substantial returns for a 
long time, the community cannot always 
afford to wait for private enterprise to 
initiate them. Here, again, we see the 
effect of the German conception of the 
responsibility of the municipality for the 
welfare of all of its citizens—a point upon 
which Dr. Albert Shaw lays great stress. 

Ulm, a city in southern Germany of 
less than 50,000 inhabitants, has out- 
stripped all Germany in her audacious 
treatment of the housing problem.* She 
has not taken up the question because 
there was a crying need for dwellings, 
but in order to furnish to citizens of small 
means, improved conditions and de- 
creased rent. In 1888 she began erecting 
model tenements. In the following eight 
years she had erected 23 buildings con- 
taining two and three room apartments 
for ninety-nine families (456 persons). 
The condition of these dwellings was far 
in advance of that of workingmen’s dwel- 
lings formerly; but the housing of so 
many people together left much to be de- 
sired. As a consequence the municipal 
officials began to study the question as to 
whether or not the community might 
build houses to sell to workingmen; for 
they had decided, after investigation, that 
the conditions for family life, for clean- 
liness and order, for economy, and for 
morality were far better where the people 
had a feeling of personal possession than 
where they rented. The decision was 
finally made to build story-and-a-half 


*See also, The American Journal of Soci- 
ology, March, 1904, pp. 612 and following. 
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cottages, the half story to be sublet if 
the tenant desired. Of the 232 cottages 
built thus far, 121 have two rooms and 
kitchen and 111 have three rooms and 
kitchen. Although it is in many cases 
desirable to have three rooms, especially 
where there are grown children, there is 
the danger of the third room’s being 
rented to lodgers. Consequently the 
dwelling with three rooms and kitchen 
is to be recommended only when it is 
possible to enforce strictly the prohibition 
of room renting. Otherwise-it is pur- 
poseless to provide such homes. As the 
needs of traffic are not great, streets and 
sidewalks were made as narrow as pos- 
sible to leave room for front gardens 
upon which the street may encroach if, 
in time, necessity demands. The price 
at which the municipality may buy back 
the front gardens is arranged at the time 
of the sale. This farsightedness decreases 
the cost of street-cleaning and repairs 
and gives the people the benefit of the 
gardens until the streets need to be wid- 
ened. A municipal playground was 
located in the neighborhood at the be- 
ginning. Ulm lays especial stress upon 
the value of the gardens connected with 
these houses. Various vegetables, berry 
bushes, and trees are planted in them, 
and nearly every garden has its summer 
house which, in warm weather, serves as 
the meeting place of the family. 

The monthly payments are not greater 
than tenants would have to pay as rent 
for tenement dwellings in the city, and 
give full possession in twenty-three years. 
The right of transfer of the property is 
limited by the municipality in order to 
exclude speculation. The authorities take 
care: that the cottages shall be sold only 
to people of small means ; that large fam- 
ilies be given a preference; that repos- 
session under certain circumstances be 
secured to the municipality ; that the rent 
of the half-story if sublet shall not be 
raised; that the property shall not de- 
teriorate through damage or neglect. 
Many regulations are necessary to pre- 
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vent small trades (cobbling, etc.) being 
carried on in the houses, to prevent the 
overcrowding of the houses with lodgers 
and the increasing of the rent of the half- 
story, since these conditions all work 
directly against the intentions of the 
municipal authorities in providing the 
houses. 

The Ulm authorities are convinced that 
the solution of the housing question in 
Germany lies with the community, and 
that individual ownership of the houses 
by the workingmen themselves furnishes 
the best key to the solution.* In this 
country where such conditions, furnished 
by private enterprise, are common enough, 
the full force of Ulm’s activity may not 
be appreciated at once. But when one 
knows how extremely few people in Ger- 
many own their own homes ‘and how very 
few, even of the richest, have houses and 
gardens to themselves,** it will be seen 
that Ulm has taken a great forward step. 


MUNICIPAL RENTING AGENCY 

Since 1902 Stuttgart has had a muni- 
cipal renting agency whose services are 
free. In order to obtain the full benefit; 
registration is compulsory. Every land- 
lord with houses or apartments to rent is 
required to register, within eight days of 
the time they are to be ready for oc- 
cupation, at the “house department” on 
cards supplied. When the dweiling is 
rented he must make notification thereof 
within three days. The registration cards 
are filed in a card catalogue showing at 
a glance all necessary information: num- 
ber of rooms, address, floor, front or rear, 
with or without a shop, yearly rent includ- 
ing shop, if any, and when ready for oc- 
cupant. The cards differ in size and 
color for one-room, two-room, three- 
room dwellings, etc., with or without 
shop, etc. Besides the cards, the landlord 
fills out a formula which is filed by the 


*See Oberbiirgermeister Wagner, “Die 


Tatigkeit der Stadt Ulm auf dem Gebeite der 
Wohnungsfiirsorge fiir Arbeiter und Bedien- 
stete—Hauser zum Eigenerwerb.” 

**See Albert Shaw, “Continental Europe,” 
Pp. 312, 360, and others. 
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W olnungsamt in a loose-leaf register for 
reference. This gives details as to rent 
and what is included, together with what 
is permitted, for example, subletting, ply- 
ing a trade in the house, etc. It is thus a 
sort of contract officially sanctioned and 
readily accessible to both parties. 

In immediate connection with this de- 
partment is the “dwelling inspection de- 
partment.” The facts on the cards sent in 
to the renting agency are immediately to 
be verified by inspection, and checked up 
when necessary by reference to the rules 
of the health department and of the build- 
ing department. The direction of the 
work is centralized ; but the actual inspec- 
tion is individualized, each inspector hav- 
ing his particular district for which he 
is held responsible. All the poorer dwell- 
ings are inspected at least once a year 
and the more dubious ones much oftener. 
The department has gained the confidence 
and good will of both tenants and land- 
lords. The results accomplished by the 
department are pronounced quite satis- 
factory. 


MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 


Intelligence offices operated for gain 
have for a long time been considered dis- 
advantageous. The temptation to “make 
new places” and so promote business is 
often too great to be resisted. The com- 
munity is deeply interested, for it is to its 
advantage that its employers should have 
workmen, and that its workmen should 
have work to do. Rather than have such 
burdens as poor-tax, beggary, and theft, 
certain cities would substitute municipal 
employment agencies. Hamburg has 
had such an agency since 1898, connected 
with its charity bureau. Breslau has had 
an employment bureau since 1896. Dort- 
mund founded a municipal employment 
agency in 1897, which is operated at the 
expense of the city. Its services are free, 
and the management is directed to codp- 
erate with the other employment agencies 
in the city. Unless the other bureaus 
answer to a need of the city they will prob- 
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ably be crowded out by the competition of 
the free service offered by the municipal- 
ity. In any case Dortmund is assured of 
an excellent, centralized, complete, disin- 
terested, free employment agency. 


MUNICIPAL SAVINGS BANKS AND PAWN - 


SHOPS 


Savings banks are conducted by most 
of the larger municipalities for the benefit 
of the poorer classes, Very small sums are 
accepted, and a fair rate of interest is 
paid. The banks are administered with 
the strictest economy, and are not ex- 
pected to be more than self-sustaining. 
Some of them name a maximum sum 
which may be withdrawn within a given 
period ; this protects the banks, and also 
leads to continued saving, as the money 
cannot all be withdrawn at once. 

The pawn shops conducted by the mu- 
nicipalities are a great boon to the poor. 
They are numerous and well located, and 
are thoroughly honorable and reliable. 
The statistics of Frankfort, to take an ex- 
ample, show some interesting facts. 
Toward the end of the year clothes are 
regularly redeemed because of the need 
for holiday clothes and winter clothing, 
and because the Christmas presents bring 
an increase of available money. Just 
before the chief holidays there is a marked 
increase of pledges redeemed. There is 
a regular excess of pledges at the first of 
the week and of redemption thereof at the 
end of the week. It is evident from these 
facts that the municipal pawn shop is 
the wardrobe where the poor keep their 
best clothes. 

MUNICIPAL CHARITY BUREAUS 

The organization of the municipal 
charity bureau provides centralization and 
unified authority and supervision, but 
decentralized, individualized investigation 
and administration of aid. The former 
effects a unification of private charities— 
of societies, institutions, churches—with 
public ones. Repetition of requests for 
aid and other such impositions are thus 
minimized. The individualization is ac- 
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complished by means of local committees 
of citizens, serving without remuneration, 
each personally responsible for a certain 
number of families or tenements, which 
he comes to know thoroughly. Personal 
investigation, immediate relief in cases of 
pressing need, and personal care and 
oversight of all who receive aid, whether 
temporarily or regularly, are some of the 
advantages achieved through _ these 
unpaid committees. 


The German policy is to help those in 
need at the time when there is still a 
chance for putting them on their feet 
again, rather than to wait until they may 
become public charges in institutions. 
There is often temporary need, and fuel, 
food, clothing, even money, are furnished. 
Even when this need is chronic the au- 
thorities consider regular assistance better 
than commission to institutions. The per- 
son is to be helped to help himself. In 
Dresden, for example, rents are high and 
still going up; sometimes some people 
must be aided in meeting this rise—oc- 
casionally only now and then, and again 
every month. In these cases the rent, 
or portion thereof, is paid, not to the ap- 
plicant for assistance, but to the land- 
lord: Some are able to support them-- 
selves except for the added expense for 
heating which the cold of winter neces- 
sitates. These receive regular aid. The 
debts brought on by long periods of ill- 
ness are avoided by means of the compul- 
sory insurance against sickness. 


TRADE SCHOOLS IN CITIES 


The German Gymnasium has long been 
considéred a model for classical schools 
everywhere ; but the modern tendency to 
regard the non-classical school, with its 
more practical preparation and with the 
greater opportunity for selecting a career 
which is offered to its students, as less 
one-sided and quite as educational, is 
slowly but surely making headway in 
Germany as elsewhere. The tendency 
toward modernization of education is, 
however, even more noticeable in the ele- 
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mentary schools. Workshops for man- 
ual training are provided in almost every 
new school building erected. In Strass- 
burg the boys are trained for particular 
trades instead of taking general work, as 
is usual, Besides this regular school 
work there are classes held evenings and 
Sundays for those who wish to continue 
their studies after having left the schools 
to go to work. Some of these classes in- 
clude instruction in particular trades. 
Dresden has such classes in two divisions : 
those who use drawing, as locksmiths, 
blacksmiths, mechanics, joiners, carpen- 
ters, masons, decorators, china painters 
(commercial), architects, and lithograph- 
ers; and those who do not use drawing, 
as salesmen, clerks, waiters, etc. Berlin 
has classes for tailors, bookbinders, weav- 
ers, carpenters, and builders, among 
others. Some municipalities, as Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Dresden, and Munich, have 
trade schools which are more thorough 
than the continuation school just men- 
tioned. Dresden has day classes, and 
evening and Sunday classes. The former 
are for those who wish to continue their 
studies and at the same time obtain the 
technical knowledge and _ preparation 
necessary for their trade. They are ar- 
ranged in three divisions. The first— 
bakers, butchers, waiters and cooks—have 
two semesters of thirty-four hours’ work 
a week. The masons, carpenters, joiners, 
and tinners have three semesters of 
thirty-six hours a week. The locksmiths, 
mechanics, machinists, and electricians 
have thirty-seven hours a week for two 
semesters. The evening and Sunday 
classes offer to apprentices, employees, 
and employers (of one or two men) op- 
portunities for the instruction necessary 
for the pursuit of their various trades 
along the most modern lines. Schools of 
engineering are to be found in Barmen, 
Breslau, Dortmund, Duisburg, Erfurt, 
Hildesheim, and Miinster; and a school 
of textile industries in Cottbus. Mitt- 
weida has a Teclnicum where a factory 
is run in connection with the technical 
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school for teaching technology and 
giving practical experience at the same 
time. The students work beside skil'cd 
workmen. Some factories are unwilling 
to take students, others charge for the 
instruction they furnish, and at best 
the student must devote himself to some 
special form of work, thereby missing one 
of the greatest advantages of the Mitt- 
weida factory, viz., a general view of the 
field. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF LAND 


Many German municipalities own 
larger or smalle: cracts of land. This is 
often outside the city limits, but is some- 
times within them. There are five muni- 
cipalities which own something like one- 
half of the land within their city limits ; 
and eight others own nearly twenty-five 
per cent. Land within the city limits 
serves as sites for municipal buildings: 
city hall, schools, gas-works, markets, etc., 
as well as for streets, squares, parks, and 
playgrounds. Frankfort owns over half 
the territory enclosed by her city limits. 
The land is not in large tracts, but is in 
comparatively small tracts scattered well 
over the city. The municipality thus has 
land for its schools and parks at any time 
without paying exorbitant prices, and. 
receives a revenue from such lands as it 
does not have immediate need for. The 
gain herein is for the future as well as 
for the present. Essen is buying land, 
and Diisseldorf has devoted the sum of 
five million marks to the purchase of land 
for the municipality. 


EXPEDIENCY US, THEORY 


Such, then, are some of the points 
which may be considered under the head- 
ing “municipal social service.” Many 
people are a little bit afraid that social 
service may mean socialism or, at least, 
may lead to it, and so I may say here that 
socialism is not by any means implied in 
these activities. When questions such as 
these we have been observing, present 
themselves to us for solution, let us 
study them carefully and fearlessly and 














do the thing which ought to be done. If 
the municipality can do it best, let the 
municipality undertake it; otherwise not. 
It is a question of expediency not of gen- 
eral doctrine. 
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Hope 


By Austin 


He who hopes enjoys everything be- 
fore he gets it, and if he never gets it, has 
at least one enjoyment. Most things are 
better when expected than when attained, 
so that the hopeful man has the best. He 
is sure of one thing at least, and of a good 
thing. While realization may disappoint, 
hope never does; since we can hope; 
for as good as we want. We ex- 
pect only the best, anticipating mostly 
ideals. One generally hopes for some- 
thing better than he gets, and, as long as 
he hopes for it, he is not wholly without 
it, but has it for most purposes. If he is 
disappointed later, it is only after he has 
enjoyed it as hoped for. While disap- 
pointment gives present pain, it cannot 
destroy past pleasure; so that hope se- 
cures the present while awaiting the 
future ; and if the future that is hoped for 
never comes, we lose only by ending the 
present enjoyment, and we can always 
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begin a new hope, and so a new pleasure. 
Man is never so poor that he cannot hope, 
and never has so little that he cannot ex- 
pect much. 

He who hopes long is briefly disap- 
pointed. For the thing expected may be 
years in coming, but it is only a moment ~ 
in failing. For disappointment soon 
wearies, and it dulls with time, while hope 
may last for life, and strengthen with de- 
lay. One never knows that he will be 
disappointed till he is ; so that the pleasure 
of false hopes is long, and the pain short ; 
and he who hopes has much, whether suc- 
cessful or not. Hope is a way of enjoying 
things which we have not—a means of 
making the poor rich and the low great— 
equalizing men by giving them like joys. 
As most thought is about the future, the 
hopeful man rescues much of life from 
misery, and is, for most of his time, on 
the side of the fortunate. 
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N what lines the more favored 
() half (or whatever the fraction 

may be) of the sixteen millions 
of American school children are working 
during the seven or eight years of the 
Elementary School, is the theme of the 
present chapter. 

By the “more favored” I mean those 
who enjoy the advantage of having an 
enriched curriculum, and teachers skilled 
in using efficient methods. We are 
justified in neglecting the less fav- 
ored type, partly because it is already 
too familiar, and partly because it is pass- 
ing away. The forces now at work for 
the complete modernization of the schools 
are so mighty that nothing can withstand 
them. What the best schools are today, 
the worst schools are on the road to be- 
coming. 

Two main aspects of the question will 
be considered: the ideas and plans of 
educators, and the activities in response 
thereto by those being educated. 

At a recent meeting of supervisory 
officers of the Board of Education in the 
City of New York, one superintendent, a 
specialist in primary supervision, arose 
and spoke as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose that during 
the past twenty-five years I have examined 
every primary class in the former city of 
New York, from the Battery to High 


Bridge. And I want to say to you that I 
have been simply astounded by the results 


attained under the new course of study. 
The children learn more rapidly, they do 
more work, and they are happier in their 
work than under the old curriculum. 

What was there about the new cur- 
riculum and the teaching of it that pro- 
duced, or helped to produce, these results ? 
More broadly and generally, what are the 
controlling ideas in the elementary school 
of today? It has already been noted in 
previous articles that there is increased 
attention to the physical environment and 
to bodily conditions, and that there is an 
attempt at securing a close correlation 
of each individual with his spiritual en- 
vironment. It is with the further elucida- 
tion of this latter phase we are now to 
be occupied. 

We have already seen that the mac- 
rocosm of the real world of human life 
must be brought, with no loss of reality 
and no loss of vital power, within the 
microcosm of the school ; that each essen- 
tial element, whether of reality or ideal- 
ism, in that big world, must have a place 
in this little world; that the school there- 
fore, shall not attempt to prepare for life 
by learning the rules of the game, merely, 
but shall actually prepare for life by play- 
ing the game itself. The most modern 
rendering of the old dictum, “We learn 
by doing,” has become, “In school we 
learn how to live by actually living.” In 
accordance with this new dictum, some 
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useless and obstructive branches have 
been pruned, and more will follow them 
to the brush pile. It is not enough that a 
disputed branch point to leaves and fruit, 
as proof of its vitality. “Can you bear 
as richly as this newly grafted and sturdy 
shoot?” is the question by which every 
relic of antiquity must stand or burn. 
And by virtue of this same insight new 
branches have been added, and old ones 
renewed. 

The general problem of the elementary 
school has sometimes been thus con- 
ceived: to give the child the instruments 
whereby he may gain knowledge, com- 
municate with others, and prepare himself 
for more advanced studies: Now, if by 
“instruments” is meant merely the techni- 
cal processes of reading, writing, cipher- 
ing, drawing, measuring, and the like, 
this conception is incomplete. The ele- 
mentary school, as its name implies, has 
for its purpose the teaching of elements, 
the elements of the life of man and of the 
laws of nature. It therefore embraces the 
elementary interests and activities of hu- 
manity, the elementary forms of social or- 
ganization and social service, and the 
elements of natural law, order and beauty. 
The task of the educationist is to analyze 
nature and human life, and to bring the 
child into vital and practical relationship 
with the elements of both. As the child’s 
interest in these realities broadens and 
deepens, he finds that he must gain a prac- 
tical command of the instruments of com- 
munication and of the symbols of knowl- 
edge. The Three R’s are found. to 
be not only interesting to a certain ex- 
tent in themselves, but also to a far 
greater extent because they are the 
keys which will open the storehouse 
of knowledge, and the gateway to 
power. The greatest discovery in modern 
elementary education is the discovery of 
the true place of the Three R’s in the 
school,—that they are not primary but 
secondary in time and in importance, that 
they are means to higher ends and not 
ends in themselves. 
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“The problem here is, then,” to quote 
from Prof. Dewey whose contributions to 
the theory and practice of education are 
among the most valuable ever made, “(1) 
to furnish the child with a sufficiently 
large amount of personal activity, in oc- 
cupations, expression, conversation, con- 
struction, and experimentation, so that 
his individuality, moral and intellectual, 
shall not be swamped by a disproportion- 
ate amount of the experience of others 
to which books introduce him; and (2) 
so to conduct this more direct experience 
as to make the child feel the need of re- 
sort to and command of the traditional 
social tools—furnish him with motives 
to make his recourse to them intelligent, 
an addition to his powers, instead of a ser- 
vile dependency. When this problem 
shall be solved, work in language, litera- 
ture, and number will not be a combina- 
tion of mechanical drill, formal analysis, 
and appeal, even if unconscious, to sen- 
sational interests; and there will not be 
the slightest reason to fear that books and 
all that relates to them will not take the 
important place to which they are en- 
titled.” 

In working out this problem, there are 
two lines which at first seem to have 
little to do with each other. There is, in 
the first place, the present world in which 
the child lives, and moves and, to a certain 
extent has his being,—the world of 
houses and streets ; of artificial light and 
heat; of farmers and store keepers; of 
milk men and ice men; of the post-man, 
the path master, the policeman or the 
constable. This is the modern world of 
civilized life with its complex organiza- 
tion, its acute division of labor, its 
mechanism, its removal from simple re- 
lations and realities. It is often little un- 
derstood how unintelligible and how 
tiresome to a child of six or eight years 
this modern world is. It is the business 
of the teacher to give him the clue to it. 
For unless he be given such a clue, he 
will develop, or more properly case- 
harden, into the incurious, unintelligent, 
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prejudiced, narrow, gullible “man on the 
street,” knowing enough, and just enough 
to fill his narrow niche and earn a living 
thereby, but being in no sense a citizen 
of the world. 

How the child is introduced to this 
present world is indicated by such para- 
graphs as these in a course of study: 
“games, stories and occupations based on 
the activities of the community, the home, 
the street, buildings; vegetable and fruit 
gardens ; grocery stores, the ice industry, 
bakery, butcher shop, dairy store; home 
pets, excursions.” The child is gradually 
led to see that his life is inextricably in- 
volved with the life of the community, 
and of each member therein,—that every 
single one of those about whom he 
studies is working for him. In due time 
he investigates processes, being charged 
with the task of finding out and reporting 
in class how a house is lighted, how the 
house is heated, where the grocer gets his 
several wares, etc. 

Here is the result of a not entirely suc- 
cessful attempt to introduce a city child 
to one aspect of a farmer’s life: 


CORN 

The corn ripens in October. 

It is planted in the spring. 

The men hoe the corn. 

The blossom is in two parts. 

We eat the grains of the corn. 

The men cut the corn down, then they 
tie strings around it and carry it to the 
barn. 

The following, by a city boy of twelve, 
gives a hint of a suggestive lesson: 

THE TEAZEL 

The teazel is a weed but it is very use- 
ful. It is used in the manufacture of 
cloth. Farmers do not care to raise them 
because the crop often fails, but if they 
grow he gets a good price for them. 

[ Drawing. ] 

When in the factory they are fastened 
to an axle and when the cloth passes they 
turn and raise the fibres. They cannot 
make artificial teazles because wire ones 
cannot spring back and bend and so tear 
the cloth. 

In some schools children actually con- 


struct a house from drawings to scale, on 
estimates of the quantity and cost of the 
lumber and other materials. They furnish 
the house, making many of the articles. 
with their own hands. The problem of 
covering the walls and floors, of drapery 
and upholstery, of the choice and placing 
of furniture, of the color scheme, and of 
the cost, is carefully worked. out in de- 
tail. 

The key-note of all such work is 
reality, The children deal with that which 
they have seen and experienced, or that 
which has been vividly presented to them. 
The outer world is brought into the school 
room. The Three R’s with drawing, 
measuring, estimating, are naturally in 
evidence, and they do not suffer because 
of the strong motive for their use. 


ARITH METIC 


George, Fred and Jacob went to Child’s 
for luncheon. George paid for all. 
They had potatoes at .10 
corn at .05 
Ham and eggs at .25 
Punch the check. 

[Here follows a facsimile of a Child’s 
restaurant check. ] 

MY LITTLE HUMPBACK BABY 

My bean plant when it first comes up 
looks like a thick green hoop [drawing] 
then as I watched it grow it looked like 
this [drawing] I sometimes watch and 
wonder why it does not grow up straight 
like the corn; it also looked like the bill 
of a dear little baby chicken coming out 
of an egg shell. 

This little baby plant must have some 
reason for making itself like a hoop, lets 
see why it does this, the hoop is firm and 
hard and tough now if it [drawing] had 
grown straight up, the little green tip 
would be at the very top and as it worked 
its way up through the ground, this little 
tip would soon be broken [drawing]. So 
by crooking its [drawing]stem the plant 
is injured in no way. I think there is a 
reason for every little part of the plant, 


don’t you? [drawings] 
HeELen W. 


Another phase of the search for reality 
in the school room is seen in the attempt 
made in many school rooms to make 
“community life” in the school as real as 
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is the life of the community outside the 
school. Following are some illustrations 
of community life. 

A reply to an invitation to a school 
party written by a child of seven: 


Dear little children, 


We shall be glad to go to your Valen- 
tine party. Epwarp McGratTH. 


An account of such a party written by 
a girl of eleven: 


Dear RosaMonn, 

We are having some very nice times 
in our school. Monday the twenty-fifth 
we had a party in the teachers’ rest room. 
We had a very nice time getting ready 
for the party Martha and Katie cleaned 
the walls and Lelia carried the chairs and 
the things out in the hall. Edna cleaned 
the wood work and I cleaned the sofa. 
After we finished our work we had our 
party. We had lemonade and we invited 
Miss R., Mr. K. and Miss S. Edna and 
Martha received our visitors and Katie 
invited the teachers. 

Your friend, ALICE. 


Community life in school is not with- 
out its serious problems, as is shown by 
the following account by a teacher: 


In sewing, on the practical side, the 
girls are making skirts for themselves— 
fitting and sewing the skirts. When this 
work was given them the boys were at 
work setting up the loom. The girls were 
somewhat disturbed at this differentiation 
of labor, or sex, and felt that the boys 
ought to be made to make “pants.” When 
it was discovered that the boys needed 
aprons for work in the printing shop, and 
these were assigned to them, the matter 
was satisfactorily settled. Each of the 
children in this group has been taught 
how to darn stockings, so that a boy or 
girl who meets with a. mishap in play, 
mends the rent at school. 


In many schools a school paper is edited 
and published by the children, naturally 
with some help from the teachers. Chil- 
dren of all ages contribute. They do not 
have to be urged; the push of the social 
motive is sufficient. Narratives, descrip- 
tions, fiction, book reviews, jokes, news 
items,—in fact everything that is wont 
to be found in newspapers and magazines, 
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is also found in the school paper. Illus- 


trations follow: 


One day my small brother was playing 
in the street when he saw a little neighbor 
come out of the house “all dressed up in 
her Sunday best.” He asked her where 
she was going. She said: “I’m going 
to receive with my mother.” “It’s more 
blessed to give than to receive,” he said, 
solemnly. Matty L., Age Io. 


AN EXCITING NIGHT 


It was a sunny afternoon. The sun 
shone bright on A little Cotage where 
two little childrene lived. A boy and A 
girl. The little girl was only two years 
old. While the boy was eleven. It was 
so hot that the little girl wore her Calico 
dress. There was a cannon in the lorn 
so as to preteckt the childrene. It was 
twelve O’clock at night and the girl was 
asleep but it was very luky indeed that 
the boy was not asleep. He just had 
his eyes shut. Just at that moment the 
boy opened his eyes. He saw a flash of a 
lantern, and a voice said, “I guess they 
have some money in hear. “Sister” cried 
the boy in teror. “it is truly a thief.” 
“But,” said the little sister stretching “you 
are not going to shoot off the cannon.” 
The boy said “sure I am.” Then the 
sister fell asleep again. He walked 
straight up to the cannon and shot it off. 
It waked the sister, and the thief lay 
dead on the ground. 

Anna W. M., Age 7. 


WHY I WOULD RATHER LIVE IN THE ~ 


COUNTRY 


You cannot camp out in the city. You 
cannot hunt birds or animals unless you 
want to hunt rats, shoot sparrows with an 
air-rifle, or bean-shooter. In the country 
you can make box-traps and catch squir- 
rels, and chipmunks, and woodchucks, 
while in the city you cannot do anything 
but hang around and do nothing, or go 
to shows that may not be any good. In 
the country if you want a show you can 
make one up yourself and have much fun, 
And in the vacation days you can make up 
a party of a few boys and go out camping 
for a few weeks, and come back all the 
better for it. While in the city you have to 
have your dog muzzled or chained, or else 
your dog will be taken up by the dog- 
catcher. Mitton S., Age II. 


In one school the publishing business 
was carried ona step farther, as de- 
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scribed in the following account, which 
explains how boys and girls aged thirteen 
and fourteen made a printing press for the 
purpose of printing from plates made by 
themselves from their own drawings: 

The Eighth Grade designed landscapes 
in the art department, first in outline, then 
in three tones—black, grey and white. 
These were transferred to zinc plates in 
pencil, and the grey tones filled in with 
asphaltum and varnish, and scratched 
with sandpaper. The solid black tones 
were then put in with asphaltum and var- 
nish, and the whole left to dry. 

The plates were then etched in nitric 
acid—one part of acid to six of water— 
and were immersed for about two hours. 
These plates were then mounted on blocks 
of wood to make them type high. 

An ink roller was made by casting a 
mixture of glue and molasses in the cylin- 
der of an old bicycle pump. Tracks were 
arranged so that the roller could run from 
a glass plate, which held the ink, over 
to the cut to be inked. The presses in 
which these cuts were printed were made 
entirely of wood with a bed 6xg inches. 
The mechanism to get pressure was a 
simple toggle joint. The paper on which 
the cuts were to be printed was moistened, 
then laid on the cut, and the whole in- 
serted in the press. 

I have spoken of this introduction of 
reality into the school room as some- 
thing comparatively new; and so it is, 
broadly speaking. But this does not mean 
that good teachers have not always used 
good methods, and that poor teachers do 
not now use poor methods. It was a 
poor teacher who recently set this prob- 
lem in arithmetic: “If one cow cost $10, 
how much will six cows cost?” When 
the boy hesitated the teacher said, “Can’t 
you solve that?” “Yes,” replied the boy, 
“T can solve it all right, but you can’t buy 
no sort of a cow for $10; Father had to 
pay $35 for one last week.” And, on the 
other hand, it was a good teacher who, 
about forty years ago, in a little district 
school, kept her pupils on the qui vive 
one winter, attending to the real wants of 
an imaginary old lady living in a fictitious 
cabin hard by the school. There was 
wood to be cut and hauled; there were 
provisions to be laid in from various 


sources ; there were a few products to be 
marketed or exchanged at market prices ; 
there were repairs to be estimated upon, 
and contracted for. The arithmetic in 
that schoo] during that winter made little 
mention of the impossible and uninter- 
esting doings of those mythical person- 
ages A and B. There was real work to 
be done,—work necessitated by a condi- 
tion, not a theory. 

But there is another world besides the 
modern one of present and sensible real- 
ity. In it the child lives and has his 
being as truly as in the other He must be 
made to feel at home in it as well as in 
the other. In the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school, therefore, we find not 
merely prose, but poetry; not alone facts, 
but fancies; not present civilization 
merely, but civilization reduced to its 
lowest terms in the life of primitive man. 
There is no inconsistency, and no diffi- 
culty in combining these diverse elements. 
At the St. Louis Exposition, Machinery 
Hall was but a step from the art galleries. 
The huts of the Hairy Ainu were not far 
from the exhibits of the Agricultural 
Building ; primitive processes of copper- 
smelting, carried on by workmen content 
with 35 cents a day, were placed side by 
side with the most improved machinery. 
Many a sight-seer, overwhelmed with the 
whole civilized show found refreshment 
of spirit in watching these primitive indus- 
tries. It is so with the child. Moreover, 
the visitor to the primitive copper-smelting 
plant was not content with merely looking 
on. He mounted the board himself and 
ran the bellows,—first one foot, then the 
other,—until he felt how it would be to 
work for 35 cents a day, and entered a 
little way into the simple life of the prim- 
itive man whose place he had taken. It 
is just so with children, They are not 
content merely to read about or hear about 
Indians, or Esquimaux, or the Ab family. 
They must themselves be those, perform- 
ing their occupations and living their life. 

By placing the child back at the be- 
ginning of things, and bringing home to 
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him the elemental needs of providing 
food, shelter and clothing, not only is a 
key given to modern life, but also a clue to 
history. The following account of work 
done by children of about ten years of 
age illustrates the development of the 
historic sense: 


In history the group has continued the 
study of the Phoenicians, finding out how 
they could use the mines and forests of 
the Lebanon range to obtain by trade with 
other peoples the necessities and lux- 
uries of life. With the increase of trade 
they saw the necessity for some method of 
keeping records, and from this need re- 
sulted the alphabet as an improvement 
on the earlier pictographic or ideographic 
writing. To make the discovery concrete 
to the children, we named.a Phoenician 
boy who was taken by his father on an ex- 
tended trading trip. This bright boy 
watched his father attempt to record the 
orders for future delivery, which he took 
from various merchants, in the picture 
writing, and resolved to abbreviate the 
method. The result of his efforts was 
the alphabet, which was introduced by the 
Phoenician traders into Greece, and has 
come down to us in a modified form. 

The tendency of work like this is to 
develop the power to “put yourself in his 
place.” How the same power can be de- 
veloped by the study of literature is illus- 
trated by the following excerpt from the 
play of “Joseph and His Brethren,” writ- 
ten and acted by the pupils in a school in 
one of the poorer districts of a city. The 
dignity and spirit displayed in the acting 
of this play were impressive: 

THE RECONCILIATION 


Interpreter. My lord, thou didst wisely 
in laying up one-fifth of our store during 
the years of plenty. The famine doth 
wax sore in all other lands but in our land 
no Egyptian lacks food. Even now some 
Hebrews await thy pleasure to buy grain. 

Joseph. Let them be brought to me. 
(Exit Int.) God be praised! In His 
wisdom He guided us to be provident. 

(Enter brethren, bowing low; JosEPH 
moved. ) 

(Aside) Behold, my brethren! 
(Roughly) What brings ye here, men of 
Canaan? 

Brothers. To buy food are thy servants 
come. . 
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Joseph. Ye are spies ; to see the naked- 
ness of the land ye are come. 

Brothers. Nay my lord, but to buy 
food are thy servants come. We are all 
one man’s sons: we are true men, thy 
servants are no spies. 

Joseph. Nay, but to see the nakedness 
of the land are ye come. 

Brethren. Thy servants are twelve 
brethren, sons of one man in the 
land of Canaan ; and, behold, the youngest 
is this day with our father and one is not. 

Joseph. Ye are spies: hereby ye shall 
be proved: by the life of Pharaoh ye shall 
not go forth hence, except your youngest 
brother come hither. Send one of you, 
and let him fetch your brother, and ye 
shall be kept in prison until he appear. 

Reuben, (Aside) We are verily guilty 
concerning our brother; in that we saw 
the anguish of his soul, when he besought 
us, and we would not hear; therefore is 
this distress come upon us. (To JOSEPH) 
Oh my lord, have mercy upon thy serv- 
ants. Benjamin our youngest brother is 
the comfort of our father in his old age! 
Joseph is no more and if Benjamin be also 
taken ’twill bring our father’s gray hairs 
down with sorrow to the grave. 

(Enter page with BENJAMIN. ) 

The most unmistakable proof that in 
the vast majority of schools the elemen- 
tary curriculum has been enriched, is 
found in the character and amount of the 
literature which the children are led to 
read, memorize and love throughout the 
grades. Twenty years ago the main de- 
pendence in this respect was on the read- 
ing book; today it is a poor school that 
does not have a library in each grade. A 
suggestion of this enrichment may be 
gained from the following extract from 
the course of study for a single year in a 
city system of public schools: 

Reading. Several readers including a 
book of heroic ballads; Lamb’s “Adven- 
tures of Ulysses ;’ Hawthorne’s “Wonder 
Book ;’ Hale’s “A Man Without a 
Country ; ” and books to supplement the 
work of the grade in nature, geography, 
and history. See suggestions under pre- 
ceding grades. Informal talks on books 
read at home, with a view to arousing an 
interest in good reading, are of great 
value. In recommending books the 
teacher should be influenced by, the ‘tastes 
and interests of the iridividual pupils. 
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Bryant’s “Ulysses Among the Phaea- 
cians ;’ a book of poems on subjects re- 
lating to American History, as Brander 
Matthews’ “Poems of American Patriot- 
ism;”’ and Hawthorne’s “Tanglewood 
Tales.” 

Memorizing. Selections may be made 
from the book of poems assigned for 
reading from the following list: 


Orpheus with His Lute..... Shakespeare 
The Destruction of Sennacherib. .. Byron 


A Man’s a Man for A’ That...... Burns 
The Minstrel Boy.............. Moore 
Abou Ben Adhem.. ............ Hunt 
The First Snow-Fall............ Lowell 
SEE 660.60060desrevereowense Cary 
TD SER wase se aseesecaun Read 
Song of Marion’s men.......... Bryant 
The Spacious Firmament.... .. Addison 
Burial of Sir John Moore........ Wolfe 
Te Beliders ...ccecsccccce Longfellow 
SIND <b pssedeccesnde ees Holmes 


PT GEM ncrtssneceeescnna Procter 
“Breathes there the man”.......... Scott 
The Blue and the Gray .......... Finch 
The White-Footed Deer........ Bryant 


Anyone glancing through the respec- 
tive courses of study for the cities, towns, 
and villages of the State of New York 
(and all other states in which a similar 
condition prevails) will be struck by one 
phrase which recurs in every grade—‘the 
effects of alcohol and narcotics.” One 
asks himself, why should a child of six: or 
seven, or even of eight or ten years of age, 
have presented to him this revolting sub- 
ject? Is there no danger of raising more 
ghosts than will be laid by this procedure? 
Is the teaching of temperance an excep- 
tion to the rule which requires emphasis to 
be placed upon the positive rather than 
upon the negative; upon the beauty of 
holiness rather than upon the ugliness of 
sin; upon love rather than upon fear? It 
is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
well-meaning but misguided advocates 
of the state law requiring such objection- 
able instruction would have served the 
cause of temperance more effectively had 
they sought to make children love tem- 
perance, rather than hate intemperance. I 
have yet to meet a single school officer, 
principal, or teacher, who is out of sym- 
pathy with the end sought, or in sympathy 


with the means employed, by those re- 
sponsible for the law in question. 

There is one aspect of the American 
elementary school that sharply differ- 
entiates it from European schools of 
similar grades. European schools are, 
generally speaking, class schools; they 
are laid in strata. A child who starts out 
in one stratum is not expected to find his 
way into any other. The lowest stratum 
is a blind alley cut off from access to those 
above it. The normal destination of a 
graduate to the Volksschule in Germany 
is a trade, with the advantage of supp!e- 
mentary study in the Fortbildungsschule. 
If a graduate of one of the common 
schools wished to enter the Gymnasium, 
he would find himself hopelessly behind 
in certain studies;in Latin, for example, 
which is never taught in the common 
schools, but which is always taught in the 
Gymnasia during several of the years in 
which they run parallel to the common 
schools. There is, in Germany, at the 
present time, a movement in the direction 
of unification (Einheitsschule), whereby 
the study of Latin is postponed to the age 
of twelve or thirteen. But this movement 
has not made much headway. 

In America, on the other hand, the 
watchwords of the schools are Democracy 
and Opportunity. Before every Ameri- 
can boy there is planted a ladder on which 
he may climb as high as he will and can, 
—as high as anyone may. The humblest 
boy in the Republic, beginning in the 
common school, may ascend, without find- 
ing a missing rung, to the top of the 
ladder. No matter in what kind of a 
school he begins, he can pass readily from 
that into a higher school, and thence into 
the highest. In this respect America 
truly means opportunity. Moreover, at 
every stage of his school and college life 
this boy’s companions may be boys from 
the wealthiest or most cultured homes. 
Each “class” learns from the other, and 
exerts a salutary influence on the other. 
The American common school is one of 
the most democratic of institutions. 























By E. G. 


N Mr. Woodhead’s article in this 
| issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN we 
learn soine reasons why American 
cities render fewer services than are of- 
fered to the citizens of German munici- 
palities. Notwithstanding certain dis- 
advantages of the American point of view 
much has been accomplished. We are 
familiar with municipal operation or con- 
trol of water, gas, electric light, and 
street railways. We possessed municipal 
libraries before the era of Mr. Carnegie’s 
conditional gifts which have induced so 
many communities to assume the support 
of such institutions. Scientific and his- 
torical museums are not unknown, and 
Philadelphia’s art gallery will surely not 
stand as the sole example of its kind. 
The art “collections” and “exhibits” so 
increasingly common as features of pub- 
lic library work doubtless indicate that 
municipal art patronage may be expressed 
largely under library auspices. 

The recent inauguration of the presi- 
dent of Cincinnati’s University is signi- 
ficant in that this municipal institution is 
the cap-stone of the city’s system which 
begins with kindergartens and continues 
upward without break. New York’s 
splendid commercial high school and 
Chicago’s plans ,in the same direction, 
with the Springfield, Mass., evening 
trade school, show advances already made 
in line with German practice. 

Medical inspection in various forms 
is found in the schools of Boston (since 
1892), New York, Chicago and Brook- 
line, Mass., which last town does many 
interesting, things. Free breakfasts are 


supplied to Milwaukee school children, 





—— Municipal Social Saree 


Routzahn 


and properly prepared and reasonably 
priced noon luncheons are provided in 
the Newton, Mass., high school. New 
York leads the world in its provision of 
free public lectures, an example followed 
by Milwaukee and smaller cities. 

The play centers and clubs maintained 
in New York school buildings provide 
recreation and education with opportuni- 
ties for the fellowship so much needed in 
the great city. 

Boston’s midwinter and park concerts 
have been essentially educational because 
of the programs arranged for their real 
merit rather than for supposedly “popu- 
lar” qualities, ‘ 

CHAUTAUQUAN readers have in mind 
last month’s survey of American recrea- 
tive facilities; Boston’s varied list of 
parks, baths, public beaches, gymnasium _ 
and athletic fields; New York’s recrea- 
tion piers and school roof playgrounds ; 
Toledo’s sleighride for every school child ; 
and Chicago’s toboggan slides, play- 
ground and vacant lot skating facilities, 
and the elaborate park social center 
plans. 

The school savings funds of eastern 
towns and Chicago’s municipal pawnshop 
and model lodging house represent. ex- 
tremes of social need; but the lodging 
house management is no less a construc- 
tive philanthropy than the savings fund; 
and both pawnshop and lodging house 
are “preventative” to a high degree. 

The group of sub-ways—Boston, New 
York and Chicago—different as they- are 
in purpose and management, are pro- 
phetic of solutions of transportation prob- 
lems. So the former Eads bridge com- 
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pared with the equally well-known Brook- 
lyn bridge is an effective illustration of 
financial folly in the city failing to assume 
the responsibility of exercising these 
functions. 

The docks of New York and St. Louis, 
the markets of Baltimore and New Or- 
leans, the garbage crematories of Atlanta 
and Dayton, may be taken merely as addi- 
tional types of widely diversified services 
already assumed by American munici- 
palities. 

Need we extend the catalogue in order 
to relieve the down-hearted patriot or to 
turn the edge of the pessimist’s exquisite 
pleasure in the oft repeated hopelessness 
of America’s civic future? The skep- 
tical one might be referred to the growing 
list of services rendered by state and na- 
tion, lessening the need of municipal 
activity and limiting somewhat the exten- 
sion of municipal operations. The Yel- 
lowstone and Yosemite parks—unique 
among the pleasure spots of the world; 
New York’s Niagara reservation and 
in New Jersey the Essex County park 
system, are choice examples. Ohio’s 
free employment agencies and the pro- 
posed national immigration employment 
bureau indicate services of much signifi- 
cance to individuals and communities. 

One further document of hope may be 
mentioned. The annual Review of Leg- 
islation,* a fascinating record of progres- 
sive possibilities and actual achievements, 
which must be left for personal examina- 
tion. Especially notable is the evidence 
of increasing attention by the state, direct 
and through permissive or mandatory 
delegation of power to the cities, to mat- 
ters of public health, safety, and comfort. 
One quotation from John A. Fairlie’s re- 
view of “municipal functions” in this vol- 
ume has special interest : 


“The general tendency of these and 
other measures is in the direction of in- 
creasing the functions of municipalities 

*See Yearbook of Legislation, containing 
Comparative Summary and Index of Legisla- 
tion (about 300 pp.), Review of Legislation 
(about 200 pp.)» and Digest of Governors’ 
Messages (about 200 pp.), $1.00, New York 


State Library, Albany. 


in the United States, especially in the field 
of municipal ownership and operation of 
what are vaguely called public services, 
but at the same time to do so by con- 
tinuing the policy of specific enumerated 
grants of power ; and there is no evidence 
of any change to the policy of the coun- 
tries of continental Europe, where cities 
have general authority to undertake any 
functions affecting the interests of the 
city, subject only to the specific restric- 
tions and regulations imposed by central . 
administration. Along with this increase 
in the active operations of cities, may ‘be 
noted a tendency to restrict the discretion 
of city councils in granting franchises 
conferring special privileges in the public 
streets.” 

Again we need to note that American 
social evolution necessitates a vast amount 
of voluntary service—of initiative from 
outside the official machinery. Much 
that is done by German municipal organi- 
zation is provided by American lay codp- 
eration, or is being given laboratory test 
under the direction and at the expense of 
groups of citizens acting without official 
recognition. New York’s playgrounds, 
Chicago’s vacation schools, and Phila- 
delphia’s public baths thus emphasize the 
initiatory and experimental service ren- 
dered by individuals and associations. 
Throughout the land the kindergarten has_ 
been almost entirely a gift of the people 
to the community. A manufacturer pro- 
vides a kindergarten for the children of 
one neighborhood in Dayton, Ohio, and, 
much visited and talked about, it re- 
sults in practically every child of kin- 
dergarten age in the city being provided 
for at public expense. The Dayton man- 
ufacturer illustrated another phase of the 
American attitude when he turned over 
to the nearby public school (after the 
Board of Education had been prop- 
erly educated!) the kindergarten equip- 
ment, good will, and some financial assist- 
ance. Pratt Institute High School, 
essentially a manual training high school, 
is in the midst of the closing year of its 
existence, because its mission as an ob- 
ject-lesson is ending through the broad- 
ening of the Brooklyn city high school 
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privileges. New York has received an 
isle of safety from the Municipal Art So- 
ciety, and the Merchants’ Association of 
San Francisco has presented the city with 
a properly equipped comfort station— 
both being intended to illustrate eminently 
practical possibilities for municipal adop- 
tion and extension. 

But he who sees civic hope only in 
the land of Briton and Teuton will point 
to the unpaid service of England’s 
“leisure class,’ and the compulsory, 
though. honored, participation of Ger- 
many’s men of affairs. Against that is it 
not sufficient to merely mention Joseph 
Lee and Mary Morton Kehew of Boston, 
Jacob Riis and Charles B. Stover of New 
York, Mrs. Frederick Schoff and John 
Wanamaker of Philadelphia, and Jane 
Addams and Graham Taylor of Chicago? 

May all Chautauquans read into their 
lives the spirit of these noble lines by 
Richard Watson Gilder, who asserts 
that— 


He speaks not well who doth his time deplore, 

Naming it new and little and obscure, 

Ignoble and unfit for lofty deeds. 

All times were modern in the time of them, 

And this no more than others. Do they part 

Here in the living day, as did the great 

Who made old days immortal! So shall men, 

Gazing back to this far-looming hour, 

Say: “Then the time when men were truly 
men: 

Though wars grew less, their spirits met the 
test 

Of new conditions; conquering civic wrong; 

Saving the state anew by virtuous lives; 

Guarding the country’s honor as their own, 

And their own as their country’s and their 


son’s.” 
“= 
CIVIC CLASSIFICATION 

The multitudinous functions of city, 
state and nation may be roughly grouped 
according to the classification given be- 
low. Any such outline can be but par- 
tially satisfactory. The very attempt to 
catalogue and classify the services ren- 
dered to the citizen makes clear the intri- 
cate interweaving of modern life. The 
distinctions between municipal, state and 
national functions are necessarily general, 
and readjustments are constantly being 
made. “Municipal” activities, for ex- 
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ample, are extended through “those func- 
tions which are frequently performed by 
municipal authorities as agents of the 
state.” It is suggested that the reader 
try his own hand at classification, ‘4 


Safety: City—Fire protection, Police protec- 
tion, Courts, Jails. State—Militia, Courts, 
Penitentiary. Nation—Army, Navy, Life- 
saving, Courts. 

Health: City—Building and plumbing regula- 
tions, Water supply, Public baths and wash 
houses, Sanitary regulations and inspection, 
Food and water inspection, Markets and 
slaughter houses, Sewage and Garbage Dis- 
posal, Cemeteries, Crematories, etc. State 
—Control of streams, Food inspection, Fac- 
tory inspection. Nation—Food inspection, 
Investigations of factory conditions, Study 
of food values. 

Comfort: City—Smoke abatement, Suppression 
of noise, Street paving and cleaning, Bridges 
and ferries, Transportation, Telegraph and 
telephone, Street lighting, etc. | Nation— 
Postal service. 


Pleasure: City—Parks and boulevards, Play- 
grounds, Gymnasiums, Outdoor advertising, 
Beauty in the street, etc. State—Parks and 
public reservations. Nation—Parks. 

Business: City—Licenses, Franchises. State— 
Franchises, Employment agencies, Insurance, 
Corporations. Nation—Interstate commerce, 
Forestry, Irrigation, Weather bureau, Pat- 
ents, Banks, Fisheries. 

Relief: City—Charities, Municipal lodging- 
house, etc. State—Homes for dependents 
and defectives, Pawnbroking. Nation— 
Soldier’s homes, Pensions. 


Education: City—Public schools, Vacation 
schools, Normal schools, Public libraries, 
Art galleries, Museums, etc. State—Nor- 
mal schools, University, Library, Library - 
commission. Nation — Library, Museum, 
Public documents. 

It is well to remember that this is merely 
a study of civic anatomy. The outline 
fails to reveal the “vital spark,” the re- 
ligious life which is back of community 
life. 

Nor does it reckon with the civic spirit 
or civic consciousness, that element which 
slowly, steadily in the hidden arteries of 
society responds to the throbs of human- 
ity’s heart, forcing to every limit and part 
of the body politic its life sustaining 
stream of ever-increasing purity and 
strength. 

Nor again, does the outline recognize 
the spirit of democracy, that stimulating 
ozone of the western world which fills 
the lungs of the American people, giving 
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renewed life and power for civic achieve- 
ment. 

Need we add then, that the immediate 
and spectacular results of the masterful 
methods of continental city makers need 
not in the least lessen a boundless faith in 
the irresistible, though seemingly erratic 
development of American cities ? 


— 


DUTIES OF GOOD CITIZENS 


“The good citizen should know the laws and 
institutions of his town; should pay his taxes 
cheerfully, promptly, and completely; should 
attend caucuses and help steer good men in 
and bad men out of candidacies; if sought for 
an office he should accept it, however humble. 
He should speak out when things go wrong. 
He should adorn his home with flowers and 
shrubs, keep his paths shoveled and sanded 
when icy.”—G. Stanley Hall. 

“The spasmodic advance of today is due 
largely to the occasional triumph of the imag- 
inative official or public-spirited citizen over his 
short-sighted associates. A comprehensive im- 
provement can be expected only when idealism 
becomes infectious. Our most poetic naturalist 
says, ‘You must have the bird in the heart be- 
fore you can see it in the bush.’ Sylvester 
Baxter’s dream in Boston, ten years ago, of 
the great metropolitan organization, which has 
been more than realized, proves that ‘all things 
are possible to him that believeth.’ Municipal 
progress will be quickened when the growth of 
the communal spirit makes the conception of 
the composite city possible to a larger citizen- 
ship.”—Charles Zueblin. 

“No sooner is a young citizen of the German 
Empire born into the world than he is taken 
and cared for, if need be, at some public 
creche; then, as soon as he can make free use 
of his limbs he enters the nursery-house, and 
from there he goes to the school where he has 
play-grounds and skating-rinks in winter, and 
is taken on excursions into the country in the 
summer. In short, municipalities make every 
effort to supply their coming citizens with 
bodily strength as well as mental cultivation. 
In many cities more than half the annual ex- 
penditure is devoted to the maintenance of 
schools for different stages of education, gym- 
nasia, realschulen, higher elementary and peo- 
ple’s schools.”—Robert Wuttke. 

“Abuse and denunciation alone will not im- 
prove the moral condition of a man or a com- 
munity. Municipal government is what the 
people of a city make it. It can not long re- 
main better or worse than the majority that 
create it, and city politics will be pure or cor- 
rupt according to the controiling influence.”— 
Bird S. Coler, in Municipal Government. 

“What is an improvement association to call 
out a discussion involving questions of political 
philosophy! Perhaps you have thought the 
object of the association is simply to clean 
streets and dispose of garbage, and is of pass- 
ing interest at best. For my own part my 
interest in the organization is aroused be- 
catis¢ it promises to become a genuine social 
institution.”—Oscar L. Triggs. ' 


DEFINITION OF CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


The new grouping of social forces 
which expresses much of the hope for bet- 
ter things in American municipal life 
is becoming best known as “civic im- 
provement.” This phase stands for the 
people’s part in public improvement, for 
the civic service to be given by every 
citizen, child and adult. It stands for the 
training in citizenship and for right re- 
lations in all municipal matters through 
the exercise of the simple, commonplace 
duties of community life. It stdnds for 
a movement crossing all the usual lines of 
cleavage in the community to find mutual 
interests and common ideals. The health 
of the city and its cleanliness are inter- 
ests of all citizens, and the beauty of the 
city may be a common ideal, whatever the 
differences caused by church, business, 
society or politics. It stands for appre- 
ciative recognition of all uplift forces, 
and seeks their sympathetic correlation. 
“Civic improvement,” for the time being, 
may mean a public playground, a better 
school building, street cleaning, tree 
planting, competent city officials, home 
gardening, a branch of the public library, 
free public lectures, or whatever promises 
to rally the social forces of the neighbor- 
hood, but step by step these simple begin- 
nings should lead to the higher ideals and 
the larger possibilities. 


2 wt * 
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MUNICIPAL BATHS IN THE UNITED STATES 


It is estimated that in 1903, 34 Ameri- 
can cities had made provision, more or 
less adequate, for public baths, these rep- 
resenting a fixed investment in land, 
buildings, and equipment, of $2,879,231. 
There were altogether 136 municipal 
baths of which 67 were beach and floating 
baths entailing but a small investment and 
of use only in the summer months. The 
remaining 69, with the exception of one 
or two open air natatoriums, were in 
buildings, and open to the public in win- 
ter as well as in summer, These figures 
do not include public baths conducted by 
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individuals and charitable organizations, 
but only those owned and controlled by 
municipalities. Detailed accounts of ex- 
pense, attendance, etc., may be found in 
the exhaustive report contained in the 
Bureau of Labor Bulletin for September, 
1904. 

The development of the public bath 
since 1890 is remarkable when it is re- 
membered that previous to that year there 
were practically no facilities for bathing 
offered the general public in cities, other 
than those afforded by sea or lake beaches 
and rivers. Open water bathing was, of 
course, impossible for more than four 
months a year. During the winter months 
everyone was thrown upon the facilities 
afforded him by the house or tenement in 
which he lived. 

When, in the years 1887-1893, investi- 
gations were made by various organiza- 
tions and individuals into the adequacy 
of accommodations afforded for bathing 
by city houses and tenements, rather start- 
ling results were obtained. Private in- 
vestigators maintained that five-sixths of 
the inhabitants of some cities had no facil- 
ities for bathing other than a pail and 
sponge, or, in summer, the open water 
of lake, river, and ocean. Official -inves- 
tigations confirmed this general statement 
and supplied in addition detailed statis- 
tics. Some of the worst slum districts of 
Baltimore, Chicago, New York, and Phil- 
adelphia were studied by the Federal 
Bureau of Labor, and in these the per- 
centage of accommodations was far below 
that of the city as a whole. In a selected 
district of New York, housing 28,966 
people, but 2.33 per cent of the families 
had bathrooms. In a corresponding dis- 
trict of Chicago the percentage was 
only slightly higher, being 2.83. In Balti- 
more and Philadelphia the percentages 
were considerably greater though still 
frightfully low. In the selected district 
of Baltimore 7.35 per cent of all families, 
comprising 9.21 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation, had bathrooms, and in Phila- 
delphia 16.9 per cent. In New York, 
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among those families possessing bath- 
rooms there was an average of 8.14 per- 
sons to each bathroom and in Philadel- 
phia an average of 7.42. 

The conditions prevailing among the 
slum population of large cities as revealed 
by these statistics were obviously a seri- 
ous menace to the public health, and ef- 
forts were made to establish in American 
cities public baths modeled on the public 
baths of Germany. Indeed it was a re- 
port made by a New York physician in 
1889 upon the successful operation of 
German baths which led to much of the 
investigation into the conditions prevail- 
ing in American cities. During the last 
ten years individual and municipal enter- 
prise have endeavored with increasing 
success to provide public baths to accom- 
modate those who lack adequate facilities 
in their homes. Thirty-four cities in the 
United States have now made some pro- 
vision for public baths. In addition to the 
municipal baths a number have been 
opened by philanthropic societies and in- 
dividuals. 

The municipal baths now in operation 
are of several kinds, and are subject to 
various regulations as regards charges, 
methods of operation, etc. Three types . 
of bath comprise roughly all forms now in 
use: first, the beach baths, floating baths 
and open air natatoriums, which can be 
used only during the warm weather and 
chiefly in those cities with a frontage on 
large bodies of pure water; second, 
shower baths; and third, pool baths, 
usually run in connection with shower 
baths. The old time tub bath is now 
almost obsolete, for it has been found that 
the shower bath is less expensive, quicker, 
more sanitary and more effective than the 
older type. The charges vary in dif- 
ferent baths. In some no charge what- 
ever is made; in others a nominal charge 
is made for soap and towels. Of a third 
type are those baths which make a small 
charge for part of the week and are 
free for the remainder of the time. In 
every case, however, the effort is made 
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to bring the bath within the reach of all, 
however poor. 

An interesting development in connec- 
tion with the municipal bath is the pub- 
lic laundry where women may take soiled 
clothes and have the use of machinery, 
drying rooms etc., which make washing 
and ironing cheaper, quicker and more 
thorough. In some baths, also, facilities 
are provided for washing and ironing 
the underclothing of bathers. Two muni- 
cipal baths at Buffalo, New York, contain 
such facilities. 

The most difficult questions to decide in 
connection with public baths are those of 
location and expense. The two are closely 
related, for with a given amount of money 
it is often hard to say whether it is better 
to build one large, handsome building in 
a central location or to build two or three 
smaller ones of cheaper construction at 
different points in the city. The best re- 
sults seem to have been attained with the 
smaller baths located at convenient points. 
In large cities accessibility is the chief 
requisite of a public bath if it is to serve 
its purpose. If it is too remote from the 
poorer districts it fails to reach the people 
for whom it is intended. In Boston a 
compromise is being effected by the erec- 
tion of occasional larger baths in those 
sections of the city in which the slum pop- 
ulation is extremely congested. 

The establishment of school baths in 
districts where the children lack proper 
home care is an experimental extension 
of the public bath system which is said to 
yield favorable results in the few cities 
which have tried it. Instruction in swim- 
ming is given by a regular gymnasium 
teacher when swimming pools are acces- 
sible. The chief object of the baths is, 
however, cleanliness, and as it is too ex- 
pensive to establish pools in the school 
buildings, usually only an inexpensive 
shower bath system is provided. 

The growing attendance at the munici- 
pal bath houses in the large cities indicate 
that they fill a great social need and sup- 
ply to thousands the means for cleanliness 


which otherwise would be lacking. This 
cleanliness must mean improved health, 
and, perhaps, improved morals as well, in 
the poorer classes of our cities. 


= 


INVESTMENT PHILANTHROPY 


Announcement is made that plans have 
been approved for the construction of a 
model tenement house in Pittsburg by the 
Tenement Improvement Company of that 
city. This is the first effort of this char- 
acter that has been attempted in Pitts- 
burg, but, relying on the successes at- 
tending similar movements elsewhere, 
notably the City and Suburban Homes 
Company of New York, a number of the 
most prominent men and women of the 
city have become active in the project. 
The enterprise is named by its promoters 
“investment philanthropy” and is de- 
signed to relieve the suffering of the 
poorer classes by giving them clean and 
light dwellings at a reasonable rent. The 
plans already adopted call for a five-story, 
fire-proof, brick structure, the ground 
floor of which will be used for stores and 
shops, and the upper floors to have each 
twenty suites of two and three rooms, to be 
provided with baths, gaslight and heat 
and other modern conveniences. An 
abundance of fresh air and light will be 
provided, and no pains will be spared to 
make the sanitary arrangements the 
best. 

In all recent movements of this charac- 
ter it will be seen that there are two mo- 
tives—one philanthropic and the. other 
financial—and when in combination, 
mutual benefits result. The kind of phil- 
anthropy that is one sided in its benefits, 
while perhaps meritorious, is found to 
fail because it is not self-sustaining and 
because its recipients feel themselves the 
objects of charity. 

In Washington a similar project has 
been carried on for several years. Gen- 
eral George M. Sternberg in a report in 
Charities, July 23, 1904, gives a most in- 
structive résumé of conditions in that city. 
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After citing the census reports showing 
the high mortality in the District of Col- 
umbia, he lays this largely to the “over- 
crowded and unsanitary houses, hidden 
away from the public gaze and 
conditions which foster disease, immor- 
ality and crime.” Quoting from the re- 
port, we read: 


“Tt is evident that the most essential 
measure for the improvment of existing 
conditions is the providing of sanitary 
homes for the poor of the city at reason- 
able rentals, thus affording them a way to 
escape from unsanitary and degrading 
conditions under which many of them are 
compelled to live. With this object in 
view, a commencement was made, in 1897, 
by the organization of the Washington 
Sanitary Improvement Company. Those 
who took part in the organization of this 
company realized that but little would be 
accomplished unless it could be shown 
that money invested in this way would be 
secure and would bring a reasonable re- 
turn in dividends. The com- 
pany has paid a dividend at the rate of 
five per cent ‘per annum on all stock is- 
sued and yet has a surplus fund of $33,- 
371.44. The number of houses 
owned is 126, containing 252 apartments 
all of which are occupied by a desirable 
class of tenants—industrious wage-earn- 
ers of the better class. Our 
three-room flats are now rented at from 
$9.50 to $11.00 per month ; the four-room 
flats from $12.50 to 16.50; the five-room 
flats at from $16.00 to $21.00 per month. 
Each flat has a bath-room with hot and 
cold water, a cellar, two or more closets, 
a kitchen dresser, a sink in kitchen with 
hot and cold water, a good range in the 
kitchen, an independent entrance, a sep- 
arate back yard and exit to the alley.” 

Dividend arrangements provide that 
from the income a sum shall be set aside 
for repairs, or if no repairs be needed, it is 
given as a rebate to the tenant, giving him 
a special inducement to take care of his 
flat. 

The results arising from this policy 
have been for the best. Quoting again 
from the report we read: “Already our 
plans have been copied to a considerable 
extent, and there is a marked tendency 
on the part of landlords to build a better 
class of houses for wage-earners and to 
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be satisfied with a more reasonable rate of 
interest upon their investments.” 

The success attending this project re- 
sulted in a like movement for the “build- 
ing of houses at a still lower rental for 
the industrious poor of the city.” But the 
probable income being smaller, the Wash- 
ington Sanitary Housing Company on an 
estimated dividend of four per cent, was 
incorporated in April, and already con- 
tracts have been made for the erection of 
twenty houses to contain forty flats of 
three and four rooms each. Sites have 
been selected on neglected streets where 
land is cheap, and the purpose is to make 
the rent seven or eight dollars per month. 
It is hoped in this way to improve the ap- 
pearance of the location in which the 
houses are situated and indirectly to bring 
adjoining owners to a realization of the 
fact that their interests will be bettered 
by the improvement of their property. 


= 


A “CITY SCHOOL-TOOTH-CLINIC” 


Under this typical German title, the 
common council of Strassburg makes a 
very interesting report upon the estab- 
lishment in that city of a department to 
inspect and care for the teeth of chil- 
dren who are in the elementary schools. ° 
The German authorities believe that the 
public health is.menaced by the lack of 
care taken for the preservation of chil- 
dren’s teeth. To poor teeth are due 
nervousness, anemia, and other ills, 
which, in the child, make for listlessness 
and mental dullness, and, in the adult, 
for general inefficiency. The common 
council, therefore, made provision for the 
inspection and care of teeth. During the 
first year 5,343 children were examined 
and 2,666 treated. Fillings to the num- 
ber of 699 were made and 2,912 teeth 
were extracted. More startling are the 
figures that of 4,000 school children only 
104 had perfectly sound teeth: of 2,000 
girls, 42, and of 2,000 boys, 62. Ninety- 
seven and one-half per cent of all the 
children had defective teeth. 
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The importance of removing early in 
life the handicap of bad teeth, can be 
readily appreciated. Parents, however, 
too often fail to take the trouble and pains 
required, and it remains for the public 
authorities to do the necessary work if it is 
to be done at all. The admirable point in 
the Germans’ solution of the matter is 
the direct way they go at an obvious 
evil, unworried by any theories as to 
whether the move is “socialistic” or not. 
In this country improvements in the care 
of school children are too often objected 
to because they are said to lead to social- 
ism, an objection which, if sound, is a 
stronger argument in behalf of socialism 
than its opponents intend. 

=— 
JUNIOR CITIZENS 

“The place to begin the study of civic 
esthetics, as for all political education, is 
right where the pupil stands—with the 
city in which he lives. Now a. practical 
basis for a beautiful city,” said John 
Quincy Adams, before the Boston Con- 
ference on Good Government, “is’ clean 
streets. Let the pupil go about the town 
or city making a study of its cleanliness 
or squalor. This will naturally lead to 
a study of the street-cleaning department, 
its organization, methods, expenditures 
and results. Then its spirit, functions, 
and achievements may be compared with 
those of other similar cities. 

Can any one doubt the great benefit to be 
derived from such a course of study, or 
the ease with which a keen interest may 
thus be awakened in municipal affairs? 
The students, instead of being compelled 
to learn by rote facts and political organi- 
zations, will be constantly on a voyage of 
discovery, gathering new data and in- 
terpreting their meaning. . . . . By 
studying civics in this way an organic 
relation is established between each citizen 
and his political environment—the con- 
crete expression of civic life. 

For a long time we have tried to hold 
voters up to their political duties by ex- 
hortations instead of making our political 


education a means of establishing a vital 
relation between the voter and the polli- 
tical life about him.” 

The work of the Junior Citizens’ 
League is based on this idea of intelligent, 
interested conduct with the immediate 
environment of the child, and the exercise 
of the simpler duties of citizenship in 
preparation for the larger opportunities 
and greater responsibilities of later life. 
The awakening of interest, the cultivation 
of observation, and inspiration to simple 
acts of service are vital factors in right 
“training for citizenship.” 

“Junior Citizens’ League” is a name 
and an idea, rather than an organization. 
In Boys and Girls, the publication of the 
League, will be found suggestions for 
“busy work,” for morning exefcises and 
Friday afternoons, and for supplementary 
work correlating with the regular courses 
in English, arithmetic, nature study, etc. 
As a club, where a simple organization 
is desired, the League is fully adaptable 
to the desires of the teacher and the needs 
of the school. There is no constitution or 
cumbersome machinery. The club meet- 
ing, held as a part of the Friday afternoon 
work, provides parliamentary drill, prac- 
tice in public speaking, the preparation 
of and the presentation of committee re-- 
ports, and for much English work which 
is done in preparation for the meetings. 
The monthly letters or reports of personal 
observation are actually forwarded to 
headquarters and thus letter-writing is 
made a pleasurable feature of the school 
work. A name can be selected, officers 
elected and committees selected. Any 
matter of discipline, civic or school duty, 
subject for reading or observation, etc., 
may be referred by the teacher or club 
to a committee of one or several of the 
members—and all pupils in the room “be- 
long” by virtue of their school enroll- 
ment. 

D. F. Wilcox, in “The American City,” 
insists that “the school curriculum should 
give a more important place to the study 
of municipal sociology. The city is the 
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great household of which the school is 
the nursery.” The Junior Citizens’ 
League, recognizing these facts, offers 
suggestive material for use by the teacher 
of average opportunity and with the aver- 
age professional preparation, so that 
under any’ ordinary conditions the usual 
program of the school may be enriched 
without the burden of an additional 
course by making use of the suggestive 
material provided for class room or club 
purposes. Those interested should read 
the chapter on Civic Education in Mr. 
Wilcox’s work, together with Hodge’s 
“Nature Study and Life,” which link the 
great wonderland of the outdoors with 
the everyday experiences of child and 
adult. 


= 
SCHOOL CIVICS 

“Civics” is not “civil government.” The 
first is for the elementary school, the sec- 
ond for high schools and beyond. The 
first corresponds with the better type of 
“nature study,” the second may be said 
to correspond with the elementary science 
of the high school. 

The first of three “compositions” from 
Chicago elementary schools given below 
was written by a fifteen year old citizen 
of German birth, and carries its own 
message. All three specimens of actual 
school papers afford glimpses of the real 
boy whose “interest has been awakened 
in his immediate environment.” Would 
that educators and reformers generally 
might recognize that a boy will “want 
to be” an industrially good citizen if 
his interest is awakened and opportunities 
for genuine service are pointed out. 
There is a close parallel between the boy 
and man in this respect, though denun- 
ciation of official corruption and floods of 
patriotic oratory bewilder the judgment 
so that few realize the significance of the 
simpler agencies for betterment. 


THE ALLEY PAVEMENT 

A great deal of our alleys are not paved, 

which brings forth that they are mostly very 

dirty. Some alleys are paved and are some- 
times cleaner than some streets. 
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Our alley is not paved at all and it is hard 
to get through after it had been raining. If 
it did not rain it is very dirty too, because 
right in our back there is a creamery which 
throws all their abused water on the alley. 

The alley is kept very clean in account of 
the garbage. There is very seldom a piece of 
paper to be seen in the back-yards, because 
everybody is got a metal garbage-box. A few 
months ago some man had a wooden box and 
when the inspector came around he saw this 
box and after a few days everybody saw with 
pleasure that the very same man, who said 
that he would not buy“a metal box had one. 

It is very beautiful to have a nice alley and 
there are certain ways to do it and it should 
be everyone’s desire to have a nice alley. 

THE WAY A BOY CAN HELP KEEP THE CITY OF 
CHICAGO CLEAN 


There are many ways a boy can help keep 
our city clean. Most people think Chicago 
will always be as dirty as it has been and have 
no pride in our city. There is an old saying, 
“Tis never to late to do good.” This might be 
impressed on our mines more, and we might 
not throw paper on the streets. This ought 
to be taught to the old as well as young even 
if they do make more dirt and receive all the 
blame. 

Another way which is about the same is 
not leave the papers lay on the streets, or 
throw banana skins, apple cores, or caremal 
wrappers on our streets. 

Make your lawn look green. Have the grass 
green with no hay in it. Make the yards 
beautiful with flowers and vines,—you may 
have many vines but if feel interested in the 
cleaning leave out the whild cucumber vines 
for they are the boys’ cannon balls, for as 
soon as they appear we have our fun and all 
over the streets we see them. 

I suppose you say to yourself if you read 
this paper, “Why does the boy who cares so 
much for his city or seems to, do this.” Well 
I will explain, Temptation is great. And when 
one gets started well—you know the rest. So 
if you want to keep us out of Temptation don’ t 
plant cucumber vines. 

WHAT A BOY CAN DO 

Of course we know that the President, and 
the army officers are patriots, but we do not 
stop to think how we too could be patriots. 

Every one would like to see the streets 
and alleys of every city clean and the lots 
cleared of tin cans, wire, and other rubish, but 
they do not think how easily it could be ace 
complished. 

The boy would be glad to help in this good 
work and would make a great improvement | in 
the appearance of the cities if the older peo- 
ple would only keep it clean when it was once 
that way. 

You have no idea how industrious a boy can 
be if he only wants to be, and if this plan was 
carried out I think the boys could be termed 


patriots. 
“= 


TOPICS IN THE MAGAZINES 
The New Method of Purifying Water. Gil- 
bert H. Grosvenor, Century, December. 
The Church and Civic Improvement. Charles 
Mulford Robinson, Church Economist, Decem- 
ber. 
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Municipal Sculpture From the American 
Point of View. Frederick Willington Ruch- 
stuhl, The Craftsman, December. 

The Garden City. From French of George 
Benoit-Lévy, The Craftsman, December. 

Art in the Home and School. Irene Sargent. 
The Craftsman, December. 

School Gardening in Yonkers. The School 
Journal, November 26. 

The Playground as a Part of the Public 
School. Joseph Lee. Ethical Record, Decem- 

Tr, 1904. 

The Culture and Care of Palms. Eben E. 
Rexford. Lippincott’s, for January, 1905. 

The Housing of City Masses. Edwin R. L. 
Gould. International Quarterly, January, 1905. 


German and American Forestry Methods. 
Guenther Thomas. Forum, January. 


FROM THE FIELD 


At the last election St. Paul adopted a charter 
amendment “to provide and maintain public 
playgrounds for children, and to levy the neces- 
Sary tax to acquire and support the same, not 
exceeding in any one year the sum of $10,000.” 
This achievement followed one year’s experi- 
ence in_ establishing a playground with $2,500 
furnished by the city council. 


The subject of “Play,” to which the Survey 
of Civic Betterment and other space in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN was devoted last month, was a 
leading topic at the recent convention of the 
Illinois State Teacher’s Association. Dr. 
Bayard Holmes spoke on “The Physiology of 
Play,” Miss Jane Addams “The Sociology of 
Play,” and Professor Oscar L. Triggs “The 
Philosophy of Play.” 

Eight vacation schools were successfully con- 
ducted in Chicago during the summer of 1904. 
Income of $12,000 was provided by a $5,000 
appropriation from the board of education, 
support of sixty-seven women’s clubs, and 
generous individual subscriptions. There was 
a special camp for crippled children. A de- 
partment for the blind in one school, and 
departments for the deaf were conducted in 
three schools. 


“The conference (thirty-first National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction held at 
Portland, Me.) has wisely followed the trend 
of up-to-date charity in broadening the sphere 
of subjects to which it gives consideration—a 
tendency heretofore made manifest by its com- 
mittee on housing reform, child labor and 
neighborhood improvement, and all the more 
emphasized this year by the scheme of the 
next conference, which includes committees on 
philanthropic education and training for social 
workers, treatment of tuberculosis, visiting 
nursing, juvenile courts and day nurseries, as 


well as the continuance of the committee on™ 


neighborhood improvement.”—Robert W. de 
Forest in Charities.. 

The announcement is made that John S. 
Kennedy has endowed the New York School of 
Philanthropy with $250,000 in recognition of 
the valuable work done by this organization 
during the past seven years. Mr. Kennedy is 
the doner of the United Charities Building in 
which the Charity Organization Society has, 
in addition to its administrative work, con- 
ducted the Philanthropy School. The purpose 


of the school is to provide suitable training for 


those who are to enter philanthropic work, and 
its value may be indicated by the fact that its 
course which was originally conducted during 
the summer only now requires a full year. 
With the income from the endowment it will 
be possible to establish the work permanently 
on its present basis and increase its scope in 
certain directions. The management of the 
school is left to a committee which is to be 
appointed from the Charity Organization So- 
ciety and which is to have as ex officio 
members, the president of Columbia University 
and the heads of several charitable institu- 


tions. 
—— 
CIVIC PROGRESS PROGRAMS 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ACTIVITIES 


These programs supply material for club 
programs and for individual study. Corres- 
pondence is invited from those using these 
programs or portions of them in any manner. 
Roll-call: Respond with some fact or figure 

about an American city, particularly refer- 

ences to what is done for the citizens. 


Summary: Epitomize article on German Muni- 
cipal Social Service, by Howard Woodhead, 
in February CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Correlation: Appoint some person to outline 
briefly the interrelation of the civic topics in 
the February CHAUTAUQUAN: Civic Lessons 
from Europe, Reading Journey in Germany, 
German Master Musicians, Social Progress 
in Europe, How the American Boy is Edu- 
cated, items in Survey of Civic Bettement, 
Highways and Byways, etc. 

Definitions: Ask different members to look 
up definitions for “municipal ownership,” 

“public utilities, ” “cay functions,” “city,” 
“municipality,” “franchise,” “citizen,” “citi- 
zenship,” “civic impovement,” “civics,” “civil 
government,” etc. 

Research: “American municipal activities” as 
revealed by an examination of American 
Municipal Progress, Charles Zueblin; Con- 
structive and Preventative Philanthropy, 
Joseph Lee; Municipal Engineering and 
Sanitation, M. N. Baker; files of Municipal 
Affairs, Municipal Journal and Engineer, 
Charities, The Commons, and THe CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. 

Report: A committee (of one or several) may 
report on the “Civic Classification” in Survey 
of Civic Betterment, making changes or an 
entire rearrangement. An outline of the 
“Classification” on a blackboard or large 
sheets of paper will add interest and value. 


Local Report: A committee may report on the 
“Civic Classification” in Survey of Civic Bet- 
terment (a) noting those functions already 
exercised in your community; (b) suggest- 
ing some practicable extensions. 


Discussion: General discussion of above re- 
port. 
Paper: “The American Municipal Problem.” 


See Municipal Development in the United 
States, J. A. Fairlie; The Municipal Prob- 
lem in the United States, H. E. Deming; The 
City in the United States—The Proper Scope 
of its Activities, Albert Shaw, in A Munici- 
pal Program (National Municipal League) ; 
Municipal Problems, F. J. Goodnow; The 
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Municipal Problem, C. R. Woodruff, CHav- 
TAUQUAN, 36:177-182, Nov., ’o2. 

Paper: “The Darkness before the Dawn,” see 
Shame of the Cities, Lincoln Steffens; Fight 
for the City, Alfred Hodder: and magazine 
articles. 

Paper: “Civic Improvement—The People’s 
Part in Municipal Betterment.” See The 
Philosophy of the Betterment Movement, O. 
L. Triggs, CHAUTAUQUAN, 37 :463-466, Aug., 
’03 ; Civic Codperation, Local Centers of Civic 
Life, and a Program of Civic Effort, in the 
American City, D. F. Wilcox; Work of In- 
dividuals and ‘Societies, in The Improvement 
of Towns and Cities, C. M. Robinson; Defi- 
nition of Civic Improvement, CHAUTAU- 
QUAN: 40: 568, Jan., ’o5. 

Paper: “A Campaign of Education.” See 
Practical Agitation, J. J. Chapman; The 
Cosmopolis City Club, Washington Gladden; 
Practical Suggestions, in The Twentieth 
Century City, Josiah Strong; Working with 
the People, C. C. Sprague. 

Reading: From How the American Boy Is 
Educated, by Walter L. Hervey, in this issue 
of THe CHAUTAUQUAN. 

Discussion: “What Can We Do?” See What 
to Do in this department of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. Appoint several speakers in advance 
and give others opportunity for brief re- 


marks. 

Prophetical Address: “The Coming City.” 
See The Coming City, R. T. Ely, and refer- 
ences above. 

Bibliographical: Report on Reading Refer- 
ences about Municipal Activities and the Co- 
Operation of Citizens. Make a special en- 
deavor to secure readers for such material. 


MUNICIPAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The reference lists accompanying the Civic 
Progress Programs have made frequent men- 
tion of A Bibliography of Municipal Problems 
and City Conditions by R. C. Brooks. This 
work, with the files of Municipal Affairs in 
which the Bibliography has appeared, should 
be known to all interested in municipal mat- 
ters. The following list of principal topics in 
the subject index suggests interestingly the ex- 
tended range of material inviting study and 
investigation: City Government General Works 
and Unclassified; Municipal art; Baths; Boss- 
ism; Building Laws; Buriais; Cemeteries; 
Charities; Church and Municipal Conditions; 
Civil Service; Councils and Boards of Alder- 


men; Direct Legislation; Elections; Elec- 
trolysis; Municipal Engineering; Finances; 
Fires and Fire Department; Garbage and 


Refuse Disposal; Home Rule; Housing Prob- 
lem; Libraries; Lighting; Liquor Problem; 
Municipal Control, Municipal Ownership; 
Parks, Playgrounds, Squares; Parties and 
Party Politics; Pavements, Paving; Police; 
Population, Growth of Cities, Proportional 
Representation; Sanitation; School System; 
Settlement Movement; Sewage Disposal; 
Streets, Street Building, Street cleaning; Tran- 
sit Facilities; Unemployed; Water Supplies. 


ADDITIONAL REFERENCES 
Reader's Guide to Periodicals, Poole’s Index, 
etc., will locate references in available periodi- 
cals. 
Magazines of the Week, in current issues 
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of Charities gives the latest references under 
a variety of topics. 

Municipal Journal and Engineer gives 
monthly a wide range of material, with many 
illustrations. 

CHAUTAUQUAN, October, 1901, to date, con- 
tains valuable articles, practical suggestions and 
reading lists. 

Park and Cemetery treats of landscape gar- 
dening, park and village improvement problems. 

City for the People, frank Parsons. 

Municipal Administrations, J. A. Fairlie. 

Municipal Functions, M. R. Maltbie. 

Municipal Government in Continental 
Europe, Albert Shaw. 

Municipal Government in Great Britain, Al- 
bert Shaw. 

Municipal Monopolies, E. W. Bemis. 

See publications of National Municipal 
League, Philadelphia, for authoritative dis- 
cussion of administrative problems and condi- 
tions. 

Value of Municipal Associations, W. S. 
Crandall, Municipal Journal and Engineer, 14: 
4, 5, Jan. 03. 

Proceedings of National Convention upon 
Municipal Operation & Public Franchises, 
Municipal Affairs, 6: 509-865, No. 4, ’o2. 

Influence of Neighborhood Improvement As- 
sociation, C. W. Loring, Park and Cemetery, 
Dec. ’or, 11: 178. 

First German Municipal Exposition, Howard 
Woodhead, American Journal of Sociology, 9: 
433-58, 612-30, 812-31; 10: No. I, Jan.—July, ’o4. 

Growth of Cities, A. F. Weber. 

Yearbook of Legislation. New York State 
Library. 

Twentieth Century City, Josiah Strong. 


WHAT TO DO 


First—Observe, study, and discuss the muni- 
cipal activities and needs which touch your 
daily life. Watch for civic material in your 
newspaper, and read carefully one or more of 
the books noted above, which will give you a 
background for placing proper values on the 
mass of facts gleaned in your reading and 
observation. 

Second—Render service to the city and to 
your fellow citizens. “Study and serve” may 
well be a good citizenship motto. Study with- 
out service brings woefully limited results; 
service without study will doubtless mean un- 
wise effort and probably a disheartened citi- 


zen. 

Show the accompanying program and read- 
ing references to school, club and_ public 
librarians, with the suggestion that all patrons 
be given opportunity to read this material. 

List the organizations which might arrange 
for lectures or discussion of municipal topics, 
and from time to time endeavor to enlist the 
leaders. 

Accepting the testimony of the authorities 
that the work among the children is of funda- 
mental importance, bring the matter to the at- 
tention of school people, parents’ associations, 
etc. Boys and Girls, Ithaca, New York, will 
supply ample information. 

Send to the editor of THe CHAUTAUQUAN 
the address of any individual. committee or 
club of any kind interested in the bettering of 
municipal conditions or extension of municipal 
functions. 
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CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS 


DOMESTIC 


Prize Definitions: Award prize for best list of 
definitions, required on slips distributed at 
the meeting, of the following current terms: 
Rebate, drawback, differential, pooling, im- 
perialism, open shop, trust, graft, commer- 
cialism, collective bargaining, civics, public 
conscience. 

Papers: (a) Government Land Frauds, Past 
and Present, in the United States; (b) 
Postal Telegraph vs. Private Companies; (c) 
The Blight of Mormonism; (d) Federal Li- 
censes for Corporations as a Remedy for 
Trust Evils; (e) Character Sketches of Eva 
Booth, Commander-in-Chief Salvation Army, 
John F. Wallace, Chief Engineer Panama 
Canal. 

Address: Evolution of the Railroad Industry 
in the United States. 

Readings: (a) From “The Slav in America.” 
Symposium in Charities, December 3,’04; (b) 
From “The World’s Battle with Consump- 
tion,’ Henry F. Cope, World Today, Janu- 
ary, and “Tuberculosis: The Real Race Sui- 
cide,” Samuel Hopkins Adams, McClure’s, 
January; (c) From “The Doctrine of Ex- 
patriation,” John Bassett Moore, Harper’s 
Monthly, January; (d) From “Pathfinders 
of the West,” Agnes C. Laut; (e) From 
“God in His World,” Lyman Abbott, Outlook, 
December 31. 

Debate: Resolved, That the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Should be Given Power 
to Fix Railroad Rates. 


FOREIGN 

Summary: Review of demands for reform in 
Russia. 

Papers: (a) Famines in Ireland; (b) The 


Progress of Mexico (apropos seventh term 
of Porfirio Diaz as President); (c) Cab- 
inet Changes in Spain; (d) Famous War 
Correspondents. 

Address: The.Story of Port Arthur. 

Readings: (a) From “The Present State of 
Europe,” Emil Reich, International Quar- 
terly, January; (b) From “The Great Era 
of English Reform,” Frederic A. Ogg, THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for February; (c) From “A 
Missionary Review of the Past Year,” Rob- 
ert E. Speer, Missionary Review of the 
World, January; (d) From “The Dawn of 
the New Era in Russia,” E. J. Dillon, Re- 
view of Reviews, January; (e) From “With 
Our Southern Neighbors” (South America), 
Public Opinion, December 20. 

War Report: Progress of Russo-Japanese 
Conflict during the Month. 


NEWS SUMMARY 


DOMESTIC 


December 1.—Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion closes in St. Louis. 

3.—Governor-elect Douglas of Massachusetts 
offers post of adjutant-general to Lieutenant- 
General Miles. The price of cotton drops 


$2.50 per bale because of the government esti- 
mate of a crop of over 12,000,000 bales. The 
report of Secretary Taft on the outcome of 
the negotiations with the government of Pana- 


ma is received and approved by President - 
Roosevelt. 

4.—The president and cashier of the Oberlin 
bank which made loans to Mrs. Chadwick 
are arrested. Secretary Taft’s agreement with 
the government of Panama settles the dis- 
puted points of customs duties, postal rates, 
etc. 

5.—Congress opens. Attorney-General Moody 
asks for such extensions of the government’s 
power as will make it possible to secure arrests 
in federal cases anywhere in the territories. of 
the United ‘States. Charges of fraud in the 
granting of rewards at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition are made. Secretary Shaw sends 
to Congress an estimate of $619,548,937 for 
appropriations in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1906. 

6.—Président Roosevelt sends message to 
Congress. He asks that power be given the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to decide 
upon and enforce railway rates. 

7.—Mrs. Chadwick is arrested by federal 
authorities. Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston, 
causes a severe break in stocks. 

Continued decline in the price of stocks 
causes almost a panic on the New York stock 
exchange. 

9.—The packages of “securities” upon which 
Mrs. Chadwick procured loans are found to 
contain only brown paper. Dr. D. C. Gilman 
is reélected president of the National Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League. 

10.—Rear-Admiral Davis sails from New 
York to take part in the Dogger bank in- 
quiry. 

12—Representatives from western and 
southern railroads meet Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration Sargent to discuss plans 
to divert immigrants from cities to agricultural 
regions of South and West. President Roose- 
velt announces that Secretary Morton has con- 
sented to remain in the cabinet after March 
4. The United States supreme court decides 
that the Western Union Telegraph Co. has 
not the right to maintain its poles on the lines 
of the Pennsylvania railroad. 

13.—The House of Representatives adopts 
the report of the judiciary committee recom- 
mending the impeachment of Judge Charles 
Swain of the northern district of Florida for 
high crimes and misdemeanors. Dr. R. 
Woodward, of Columbia university, is chosen 
president of the Carnegie institution. A severe 
fire at Minneapolis threatens to destroy the 
entire business section of the city. 

‘15.—August Belmont is elected president of 
the National Civic Federation to succeed the 
late Marcus A. Hanna. Further light on 
practices of the Mormon church is given by 
witnesses before the Smoot investigating com- 
mittee of the senate. Chairman O. W. Stewart, 
of the Prohibition National Committee, makes 
an attack on John G. Woolley. 

16.—Grover Cleveland, Archbishop Ireland, 
John Mitchell and others speak at a mass 
meeting in New York in behalf of international 
arbitration. Election fraud cases in Colorado 
are to be carried to the United States supreme 
court. 

17—The Colorado supreme court throws 
out the vote of four Denver precincts, giving 
to the Republicans control of both houses of 
the state legislature. Steamer Glen Island 
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burns in Long Island Sound and nine persons 
perish. 

18.—John F. Wallace, chief engineer of the 
Panama Canal Commission, submits four plans 
for the work but favors a sea level canal. 
Samoans send a petition to President Roose- 
velt requesting changes in the government of 
Tutuila. The textile council at Fall River 
votes to submit an arbitration proposition for 
the settlement of the strike there to the indi- 
vidual unions. 

20.—A standard of food purity to be used 
in the enforcement of the pure food law is 
adopted by Secretary Wilson of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. General Leonard Wood 
in his annual report says his troops are con- 
tinually active in quelling insurrections in the 
Philippines. The case against Senator Smoot 
was completed and an adjournment was taken 
to January Io. 

23.—A costly fire in Sioux City, Iowa, al- 
most destroyed the retail district. United 
States Steel Corporation practically blacklists 
railroads which accept the interstate commerce 
commissioner’s ruling on the illegality of rate 
divisions with industrial roads. Secretary Hay 
proposes that further details in connection with 
the peace conference be left to the international 
bureau under the control of the permanent 
council of The Hague. 

24.—United States and Canada agree on a 
waterway commission which is to investigate 
and pass upon border waterways. Montana 
supreme court refuses to bar packing com- 
panies from that state on the plea of no juris- 
diction. 

26.—It is announced that Whitelaw Reid 
will succeed Joseph H. Choate as ambassador 
to England. 

27.—Seven more indictments in land fraud 
cases are made by the grand jury in Portland, 
Oregon. By popular vote the state legislature 
of Minnesota is directed to abolish the grand 
jury system. 

28.—Senator Mitchell of Oregon is examined 
by the grand jury at Portland for supposed 
connection with the land frauds. 

30.—Supreme court of Colorado orders a 
thorough invstigation of election frauds. 

31.—Senator John H. Mitchell and congress- 
man Binger Hermann of Oregon were indicted 
by the grand jury at Portland for supposed 
complicity in the land frauds. 


FOREIGN 


December 1.—General Porfirio Diaz is in- 
augurated President of the republic of Mexico 
for the seventh time. It is announced in Paris 
that the revolutionary, socialists, and other 
conflicting but radical parties of Russia have 
united in issuing a manifesto pledging their 
opposition to autocracy, and their support of 
democracy. ’ 

2.—German Reichstag adopts a_ resolution 
asking the government to introduce a bill 
which will protect the middle commercial 
classes against large retail stores. Twenty- 
four Russian warships passed Perim in the 
Arabian sea on their way to Port Arthur. 

3.—Japanese war budget submitted to the 
diet calls for $390,000,000. A general engage- 
ment is thought to be developing along the 
Shakhe. Famine threatens west Ireland be- 
cause of the failure of the potato crop. 
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4.—It is disclosed in Tokyo that Japan has 
demanded an explanation from China of the 
Russian use of Shanghai as a‘port, and of the 
Chinese imperial railway as a means for trans- 
porting supplies. The Italian crown prince 
is christened. 

5.—Japanese storm Lone Tree Hill but are 
repulsed. 

6.—Finnish diet opens at Helsingfors. 
Japanese fire at Port Arthur is destroying the 
Russian warships in the harbor. 

7.-The Tzar is said to approve some of the 
zemstvo reforms but to have referred the 
memorial to a double council. The battleship 
Poltava is sunk in Port Arthur and the Retvi- 
zan and Bayan are badly injured. 

8.—The Combes ministry misses defeat by 
but two votes. British holders of Colombian 
bonds ask President Roosevelt to be arbitrator 
of the amount of the debt to be assumed by 
Panama. 

10.—Japanese cruiser Saiyen is officially re- 
ported to have been sunken on November 30 by 
a Russian mine. 

11.—Police at St. Petersburg charge a crowd 
engaged in an anti-government demonstration; 
many rioters are injured. 

13.—Saronoff, the murderer of M. von 
Plehve is sentenced to penal servitude for life 
and his accomplice for twenty years. Deputies 
of the Hungarian opposition wreck the house 
of Premier Tisza. 

14.—It is reported that Admiral Togo made 
five attempts to torpedo the Russian battle- 
ship Sevastopol. The Spanish cabinet resigns 
owing to differences about military reforms. 
The Cuban house appropriates $190,000 for 
street cleaning in Cuban cities. 

15.—A conference is held by the Tzar and 
his ministers in regard to Russian reforms. 

16.—A new Spanish cabinet is formed with 
General Azcarrago as premier. The body of 
former President Kriiger is buried at Pretoria. 
The Italian government orders the immediate 
repair of St. Marks, Venice. 

18.—Commander Mizzenoff, of the Poltava, 
who brought the dispatches to Chefoo, says the 
Port Arthur garrison now numbers 16,000, and 
that there are 8,000 men in the hospitals. A 
dispatch from Tokyo says the Russian battle- 
ship Sevastopol has been struck by Japanese 
torpedoes and disabled. 

19.—Japanese capture two more forts at 
Port Arthur and thus strengthen their position 
on 203 Meter Hill. A large number of writers 
for Russian papers in St. Petersburg draw up 
an indictment against the Russian police for 
their actions during the riot of December 11. 

22.—North sea commission meets in Paris 
and adjourns to January 9. Eight torpedo 
boat destroyers are said to have escaped from 
Port Arthur in a storm. The Tzar declares 
that the zemstvos have no business to inter- 
fere in the administration of the empire. 

24.—It is announced that Germany is to have 
a cardinal at Rome to care for German in- 
terests at the Vatican. : 

21.—Great fog in London ties up traffic. 

23.—Russian attack on Lamuting is repulsed. 

25.—General Nogi by reason of his latest 
successes is said to hold all the Russian ad- 
vanced positions west of Port Arthur. 

26.—The Tzar issues an ukase stating that a 
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council of ministers will pass upon the zemstvo 
demands. Japanese attack along the railway 
at Port Arthur is repulsed. 

27.—Many accidents to shipping causing a 
great amount of damage, result from fogs in 
England. Former President Sam of Hayti is 
condemned to life imprisonment because of 


fraud in the issuance of bonds during his term 
of office. 

29.—Kuropatkin’s army is reported to be suf- 
fering severely from the extreme cold and in- 
adequate supplies. 

31.—Japanese capture forts on Lungshu 
mountain commanding Port Arthur. 


Chautauqua Spare Minute Course 


The Chautauqua Spare Minute Course, com- 
plete in the pages of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 
1904-05 beginning with September, has been 
arranged to meet the demand for a short 
course of systematic reading in place of hap- 
hazard, hit or miss reading to no purpose. The 
course consists of the seven leading serial topics 
entitled, “Social Progress in Europe,” “A 
Reading Journey in Belgium and Germany,” 
“German Master Musicians,” “Civic Lessons 
from Europe,” “Scientific Contributions to So- 
cial Welfare,” “How the American Boy is 
Educated,” and “Nature Study” (the last 
named beginning in October). 

This brief course offers to individuals a 
means of making the time spent in reading 
count for something during the year. It is 
planned to give a background, a standard of 
judgment, power of discrimination, sense of 
proportion, in a word education along lines of 
present-day importance, that will make all 
one’s reading of use to him. 

Additional articles and the regular depart- 
ments of the magazine relate to features of the 
course and constitute important sidelights upon 
it. “Highways and Byways” editorial com- 
ment on the current events with special refer- 
ence to the serial topics, “Survey of Civic 
Betterment,” “Talk About Books,” “News 
Summary,” programs, helps and hints, and 
special supplementary articles represent a use- 
ful and entertaining variety. ; 

One does not need to become a member of 
any organization to get the benefit of this 
“group plan” of reading. There is no member- 
ship fee and the course is offered to individual 
readers complete in the magazine for the year. 

RECOGNITION FROM CHAUTAUQUA 

In the last magazine of the year containing 
Spare Minute Course material, blanks will be 
printed upon the filling out of which a Spare 
Minute Course Certificate will be awarded by 
Chautauqua Institution. 

Persons will be entitled to a certificate who 
have read the Spare Minute Course serials 
named above. These will be known as “Speci- 
fied Reading.” For reading the other “recom- 
mended” serials and departments in the maga- 
zine a seal on the certificate will be awarded. 


SPARE MINUTE PROGRAMS 


The Chautauqua Spare Minute Course is 
especia!ly adapted to the use of clubs and so- 
cieties. It should be particularly helpful to 
clubs of men, school literary societies, church 
young people’s societies, organizations in shops 
and stores, and other groups of busy people 
with few opportunities and limited time. 

The program suggestions outlined under this 
heading will be based upon features of the 
“Social Progress Year” of topics as presented 
from month to month in this magazine. It is 
better to choose a few program suggestions 
and carry them out well than to try to do too 
much at a single session. 


Summary: Epitomize article on “The Great 
Era of English Reform,” by F. A. Ogg, in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN for February. 

Discussion: Reform Lessons for the United 
States from British Experience. 

Character Sketches: (a) The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury; (b) Robert Owen; (c) William Wil- 
berforce. 

Readings: (a) From “Ten Englishmen of the 
Nineteenth Century,” James R. Joy; (b) 
From “Social England,’ H. D. Traill; (c) 
From “Social Unrest,’ John Graham 
Brooks; (d) From “Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ H. P. Judson; (e) From 
article on “Free Trade,’ by Thomas G. 
Shearman in Encyclopedia of Social Re- 
forms. 

Papers: (a) The Place of Beethoven in Music; 

The Theory and Practice of Universal 
Suffrage; (c) Reasons for Great Britain’s 
Decline of Industrial Supremacy; (d) What 
Could a Local Municipal Exhibit Teach to 
the Community? (e) The Victorian Era in 
Literature. 

Address: New Views of Public School Edu- 
cation. 

Review: Article on “German Municipal Social 
Service,’ by Howard Woodhead, in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN for February. 

Discussion: What are Legitimate Municipal 
Social Services in American Cities Today. 


Additional program material may be found in 
“Current Events Programs,” “Suggestive Pro- 
grams for Local Circles,” “The Travel Club,” 
etc., on other pages of this issue of THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. 

Correspondence or inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to the Chautauqua Spare Minute 
Course, Chautauqua, New York. 
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“Who knows? who knows? 

There are great truths that pitch their shining 
tents 

Outside our walls; and though but dimly seen 

In the gray dawn, they will be manifest 

When the light widens into perfect day.” 


A NEW C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAY 
Dear Fellow Students: 

We live in a practical world. And it 
is also a world of dreams and _ visions. 
Every great invention, like every other 
step in human progress, has had its be- 
ginnings in the thought of some dreamer 
—possibly a dreamer who at the same 
time toiled with his hands, that he might 
make his vision effective for a human 
world. When we forget the ideal in our 
quest of the practical, the spirit of human 
brotherhood is sure to languish; and the 
hands of the world’s clock to turn back- 
wards. Russia and Japan are trying to set- 
tle a great international problem in what 
many people think is the only final practi- 
cal way. But a new day is already fore- 
shadowed in this our twentieth century. 


“Wherefore let no scorn j 

Greet those who in the midnight grope fcr 
morn 

And dream that war’s_red 
furled.” 


banner shall be 


Our own country is taking the lead ‘in 
movements makirfg for »international 
peace, and Chautauqua’s “Social Progress 
Year” is ‘a fitting time to ‘inaugurate a 
new C. L. S. C. memorial day. We shall 
henceforth celebrate, May 18th, the date of 
the opening of the First Hague Confer- 
ence, as International Peace Day. Special 
programs will be provided for Circles and 
Chautauqua readers, who have shown 
themselves such enthusiastic students of 
social progress, will not need to be urged 
to use their influence in behalf of uni- 
versal peace. Joun H. VINCENT. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 16, 1904. 

= 


THE C. L. S. C. MOTTOES 
The three Chautauqua mottoes which 
stand at the head of the memorial days 
each month in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, are 
significant of the spirit of the C. L. S. C. 
They suggest the broad outlook, the 
deeply religious atmosphere, and the un- 
wavering courage which the Circle seeks 
to cultivate in its members. It is worth 
while to be reminded often of these Chau- 
tauqua mottoes, and in many a home 
where they have been framed and hung in 








ONE OF THE C. L. S. C. MOTTOES 
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the Chautauqua corner or elsewhere, they 
have helped busy students in time of need. 
Some years ago the Prang Art Company 
designed and lithographed the mottoes 
in attractive style, and arrangements have 





EXILED QUEEN OF HANOVER 


This is the latest picture of Ex-queen Marie 
of Hanover. Born a princess of Saxe Alten- 
burg, she was from 1887 to 1866 queen of 
Hanover. Since Prussia’s appropriation of 
their kingdom, the royal family has lived 
in Austria, where King George V died in 
1878. The aged queen who is distinguished 
for the strength and beauty of her charac- 
ter, has recently suffered another great loss 
by the death of her daughter Princess Mary, 
who has been a singularly devoted com- 
panion of her mother during these almost 
forty years of exile. 


recently been made by which they may be 
supplied to readers at a special price—the 
three mottoes for fifty cents—by ordering 
from the Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, 
New York. A very simple, narrow gilt 
moulding or a frame of wood in dull fin- 
ish with a narrow band of gilt next to the 
motto form suitable frames for the mot- 
toes, and if they can be hung against a 
background of plain wall paper of a quiet 
tint they will be found very affective. 


ISOLATED MEMBERS OF ’06 

The following letter from a member of 
06 suggests the widespread enthusiasm 
which pervades the “John Ruskin” class. 
Ruskin once said, “No true disciple of 
mine will ever be a Ruskinian. He will 
follow not me but the instincts of his own 
soul, and the guidance of its Creator.” 
And so these two Chautauquans are mak- 
ing ranch life a school of high thinking. 
disciples of Ruskin in the very sense that 
he could have wished. Here is the letter: 


I am glad at last to be able to send the 
questions for last year. Have had them 
answered for some time but have been 
unable to get them copied. I enclose 
$5.00 to pay for the literature for next 
year. It is not always easy to find time 
necessary but when I do I feel that it is 
time well spent. In fact the Chautauqua 
Course is the link between us and civi- 
lization, not that people are not civilized 
in eastern Montana but we, another 
young man and I, herd a band of 2,500 
sheep on the range and we see few people: 
I hope to be at Chautauqua in 1906 and 
that this year the course has a wider circle 
of readers than ever before. 


This month is an especially appropriate time 
for the Class of 1906, the “John Ruskin” class, 
to reread some of the stirring messages of their 
great leader. Our study programs for March 
deal with the great changes in England during 
the Victorian period and of Ruskin’s influence. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison once said of Ruskin, 
“As preacher, prophet (nay, some amongst us 
do not hesitate to say as saint) he has done 
more than a Master of Art—his moral and 
social influence on our time, more than his 
aesthetic impulse will be the chief memory for 
which our descendants will hold him in honor.” 

READING JOURNEY BIBLIOGRAPHY 

.In connection with the Reading Jour- 
ney article in this issue of THE CHAv- 
TAUQUAN on German “Town and Coun- 
try Byways” the appended list of novels, 
stories and other references will be of 
special -interest : 

Theodore Storm: “Ein griines Blatt.” A 
short story of the heath. 

Julius Wolff: “Der Silfmeister.” A story 
of Liineburg in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, of the power of the guilds, and of the 
struggle between the town, the emperor and 
the pope. 

Thomas “Buddenbrooks.” 


Mann: Scene 


laid in Litbeck. One of the popular books of 
1904. 
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A. von der Elbe: “Apollonia von Celle.” The 
story of the resistance of Kloster Weinhausen, 
one of the Liineburg Kloster, to the teachings 
of the Reformation. 

Gustav Frenssen. “Jo6rn Uhl.” 
peasant life in Holstein. 
novel of 1901-2. 
December, 1902.) 

Hermann Sudermann: “Dame Care.” A 
story of peasant life in East Prussia. 

Gustav Freytag: “Debit and Credit.” A story 
of merchant life in Breslau in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 

Fritz Reuter: “Ut mine Stromtid.” Sketches 
of peasant life and character written in the 
Mecklenburg dialect. Reuter is Germany’s 
greatest humorist. 

Dr. Richard Linde: “Die Liineburger Heide.” 
Published by Velhagen and Klasing, 1904. A 
beautifully illustrated and most interesting 
monograph. 

Bothge: “Die Worpsweder.” A sketch of 
the Worpswede artists in the series of illus- 
trated handbooks, Die Kunst, edited by Richard 
Muther. 

Kuno Francke: “Social Forces in German 
Literature.” (New edition.) 

Hugo Miinsterburg: American Traits, and 


“Die Amerikaner.” 


MEMORIAL AT CHAUTAUQUA 


A novel of 
(The most popular 
See article in The Critic for 


HIGGINS 

It will be of interest to many Chautau- 
quans to know that the recently elected 
governor for the State of New York, 
Hon. Frank W. Higgins, has for many 
years past shown his interest in popular 
education by efficent service as one of the 


- tauqua. 


trustees of Chautauqua Institution. Hig- 
gins Memorial Hall, one of the first 
buildings of permanent material to be 
erected at Chautauqua, was the gift of 
Senator Higgins and his sister in memory 
of their father. The exercise of good 
taste and wise forethought in the eréction 
of this attractive little hall has made it . 
one of the most useful buildings at Chau- 
It is the home of the “Outlook 
Club,” a favorite place for musical reci- 
tals, art exhibitions and receptions, and 
has proved a cosy gathering place for the 
local church community during the winter. 


a 


DOING OUR OWN THINKING 


Next month when you read the chapter 
on Balzac in “Ten Frenchmen of the 
Nineteenth Century” don’t let yourself 
rest content with the glimpse of Balzac 
which Professor Warren gives but secure 
a copy of “Eugenie Grandet” and dis- 
cover for yourself the splendid qualities 
of its author. Let it be characteristic of 
us as Chautauquans that we do not let 
anyone do our thinking for us. Get your 
own impressions of Balzac, then reread 
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the chapter in “Ten Frenchmen” and see 
how much more it will mean to you. 
Ruskin once replied to a friend who in- 
vited him to lecture in Glasgow, that 
every body wanted to hear, nobody to 
read, nobody to think, and summed up the 





AT CHAUTAUQUA IN WINTER 


The landscape upon which the Bryant Bell 
looks out. 


situation rather despairingly in these 
words : 

To be excited for an hour and if pos- 
sible amused, to get the knowledge it has 
cost a man half his life to gather, first 
sweetened up to make it palatable and 
then kneaded into the smallest possible 
pills—and to swallow it homeopathically 
and be wise—It is not to be done. A liv- 
ing comment quietly given to a class on 
a book they are earnestly reading—this 
kind of lecture is eternally necessary and 
wholesome. 


Since we are supplied with the “living 
comment” let us be sure that we do the 
“earnest reading.” This masterpiece of 
Balzac, “Eugenie Grandet,” can be se- 
cured through the Chautauqua Press, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., for sixty cents. For 
a Circle of ten this would be an expense 
of six cents per member. In the case of 
a Circle the important thing is for each 
member to have read the book before the 
meeting when the program calls for a 
study of Balzac. Try the plan suggested 
in the program of March 3-10 and see 
if the experience isn’t well worth while. 


= 


“To know what you prefer instead of humbly 
saying amen to what the world tells you you 
ought to prefer is to have kept your soul 
alive.”—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


TWO FAMOUS GERMAN NOVELS 


Among other supplementary books 
especially to be recommended with next 
month’s reading are Sudermann’s “Dame 
Care” (Chautauqua Press, $1.00) and 
Freytag’s “Debit and Credit” (Chautau- 
qua Press, 60 cents). References are 
made to both of these works in the final 
chapter of our “Studies in German Lit- 
erature.” They are well worth reading 
not only as typical masterpieces of Ger- 
man literature but because of the light 
they throw upon German life and cus- 
toms. Sudermann’s novel “Dame Care” 
introduces us to the rural life of the peo- 
ple of East Prussia, an especially timely 
book to supplement the Reading Journey 
in German “Town and Country. By- 
ways.” Freytag’s “Debit and Credit” 
has had a very wide influence and gives us 
an inner view of the life of the German 
merchant. As in the case of Balzac’s 
“Eugenie Grandet’” above referred to, 
Circles are urged to provide themselves 
with these books and to read and discuss 
them together. The reason why we waste 
so much time on light weight current 
books is often due to the fact that our 
friends are reading them and we drift 
along because they are drifting. Let us 
instead reverse the process, make a point 
of getting books that are worth while and 
then allure our friends into a better liter- 
ary atmosphere. 


4 


AUGHT, OUGHT OR NAUGHT 


It is so easy to slip into incorrect or 
inelegant forms of speech. How many 
intelligent people of our acquaintance say 
“ought” when they mean “naught” or 
“cipher ;” and would they spell it “aught” 
or “ought?” How many times have we 
come face to face with barren moments in 
our literary experience when our ideas 
refused to clothe themselves in anything 
but the most commonplace garments. One 
of the pleasures of studying the works of 
a series of writers is in noticing their 
varying gifts in the use of adjectives. 
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Sometime when you have a few moments 
of leisure, sit down and run through our 
Reading Journey articles for this year. 
This form of descriptive writing calls 
for frequent use of adjectives and you will 
find it quite illuminating to see how the 
individuality of each author expresses 
itself. As you read, jot down some of 
these adjectives, make a list of them and 
keep it in some convenient place where 
you can consult it easily. Then try using 
the adjectives in conversation, taking 
three or four for a day’s practice. After 
a time you will not only discover that 
your powers of expression are growing 
more flexible but you will be more sen- 
sitive to the speech and writings of others 
and will become a more careful and criti- 
cal student of your own vocabulary. 
=> 
SOME GAMES 

In these hurrying days of meetings, 
clubs, entertainments, church sociables 
and the like, there still survive some 
blessed communities where the family 
fireside is the center of long, happy hours 
on cold winter nights and games and 
stories play an important part. In such 
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cosy centers Chautauqua readers who are 
fortunate enough to have young people 
about them can turn thier recent stores 
of knowledge to mutual advantage. Most 
boys and girls would keenly enjoy the fun 
of making a game of familiar quotations 
using the Chautauqua books as a quarry 
Fifty blank cards numbered, and a “key” 
list to be referréd to, are all the machinery 
that is needed. Another good game is 
that of matching quotations. Select 
twenty-five or more good quotations from 
the poets (a good plan, by the way, for 
learning some of Heine’s “songs” this 
year) and after listing and numbering 
them, divide each quotation and put it 
on two cards, the first card being num- 
bered to correspond with the key. The 
cards are then distributed and the game 
consists in matching the quotations cor- 
rectly. The person holding the first part 
of the quotation reads it and if the one 
holding the second half recognizes it, he 
receives thecard If he fails todoso and 
anyone can recall the quotation from 
memory, the two cards pass to him, the 
holder of the card having the first chance 
to guess. 


= 
OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS 
Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” “Let us Keep Our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Oreninc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

Cottece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. 


SpecraL Sunpay—February, second Sunday. 
LoncFELLow Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


Appison Day—May 1 

SpeciaL SuNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

INTERNATIONAL Peace Day—May 18. 

SpeciraL SuNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

InauGURATION Day—August, first Saturday 
after first Tuesday. ‘ 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday 
after first Tuesday. 

Recocnition Day—August, third Wednesday. 


= 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR MARCH 


MarcH 3-10— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
Musicians. Beethoven Part II. 

Required Book: Ten Frenchmen of the 
Nineteenth Century. Balzac. 
Marcu 10-17— 

In Toe CHautavguan: German Town and 
Country Byways. 

Required Book: Ten Frenchmen of the 
Nineteenth Century. Zola. 


German Master 


Marcu 17-24— 

In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: Social Progress in 
Europe. 

Required Book: Ten Frenchmen of the 
Nineteenth Century. Renan. 
MarcH 24-3I— 

In Toe CHAuTAUQUAN: Social Progress in 
Europe. Reread. 

Required Book: Ten Frenchmen of the 
Nineteenth Century. Pasteur and De Lesseps. 
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SUGGESTIVE:-PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


MarcH 3-10— 

Roll-call: Reports on paragraphs in Highways 
and Byways and other items of current in- 
terest bearing upon the reading course for 
this year. 

Reading: Selection regarding Messrs. Erck- 
mann and Chatrian in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for February, ’o4. 

Review of Chapter on Balzac in “Ten French- 
men of the Nineteenth Century.” 

Paper: Comparison between Victor Hugo and 
Balzac. 

Study of Eugenie Grandet (assuming that all 
members have read the book. If not, the 
outline of the story should first be given) : 
(a) Reading of selections from the descrip- 

tion of Saumur in the opening chapter. 

(b) Reports on the chief characters by means 
of brief quotations which set forth their 
traits. The circumstances which call forth 
each quotation should, of course, be stated. 

(c) Discussion of brief written answers by 
each member to the question (1) what 
idea would you form a the author of this 
book from the book itself? (2) In what 
respects do you agree with his opinions and 
(3) in what disagree? Each one should 
be prepared to give reasons for his 
opinions. 

MaRcH 10-17— 

Roll-call: Reports on the chief political divi- 
sions of Germany with some facts about each. 
The Circle should have a wall map to 
consult or each member should be supplied 
with a small map. 

Paper: Social Divisions in Germany (see “Ger- 
man Life in Town and Country,” “Germany 
and the Germans,” “Imperial Germany,” etc. ) 

Discussion of Reading Journey Article—How 
many and what different types of German 
life does it picture? 

Review of Sudermann’s novel “Dame Care,” 
with reading of selections or review of Frey- 
tag’s novel “Debit and Credit” with selections 
or of article on “German Municipal Social 
Service” in this number of THe CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. 

Readings from “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden,” “A Solitary Summer,” or “The 
Benefactress,” all by the same author and 
giving pictures of German life. See also 
“The Library Shelf” for Hardy’s descrip- 
tion of the Heath. 

Discussion: Germany’s Polish Problem. The 
Circle should take sides, one side looking at 
the question from the German and the other 
from the Polish standpoint. (See “Germany 
and Her Polish Subjects,” THe CHautau- 
QUAN 34:573, March, 1902; “The Polish 
Problem in Prussia,” Forum, 33:259; “Japan 
and the Regeneration of Poland,” Review 
of Reviews, 30:562; “Economic Struggle be- 


tween Germans and Poles,” Review of Re- 
views, 30:619, Nov., 1904.) 
Marcu 17-24— 


Review of chapter on Renan. 

Roll-call: Members giving favorite quotations 
from hymns, or works of poets or prose 
writers expressing great fundamental re- 
ligious truths. It would be interesting if each 
would give also some quotation from writ- 
ings of an earlier period expressing theo- 
logical beliefs now outgrown. These can be 
found in almost any hymn book, especially 
those not revised in recent years. 

Brief Oral Reports: The Tractarian Movement 
in England; The Broad Church Movement 
(see encyclopedias. See also a very interest- 
ing chapter [No. V] in “English Social 
Movements,” R. A. Woods.) 

Book Review : Charles Kingsley’s “Alton 


e. 
Paper: Charles Kingsley and his influence as a 
social reformer. (See “English Social Re- 
formers,” Gibbins; “Life of Kingsley,” by 
his wife; Preface to “Alton Locke,” by 
Thomas Hughes, also “Recollections of 
Kingsley,” by F. Max Miiller, Living Age, 
212 :385). . 

Address: Some changes in religious thinking 
in America during the last half century. (If 
the Circle can secure some minister or other 
leader of thought in the community, a talk 
on this subject would be helpful.) 


MarcH 24-3I— 

Review of article on Social Progress. 

Paper: John Ruskin’s influence upon England. 
(See “Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill,” by Frederic 
Harrison; “Literary Leaders of Modern 
England,” by W. J. Dawson; “English Social 
eel Gibbins, and any available works 
on Ruskin, encyclopedias, etc.) 

Reading: Selections from “Literary Leaders of 
Modern England,” pp. 270-3, or other selec- 
tion from Ruskin’s “Unto this Last” or from 
“The Crown of Wild Olive.” 

Oral Report: John Burns and his work for 
English workingmen (see Outlook, 73 :583-9 
(March 7, ’03). . see 

Reading: From Cheney’s “Industrial and Social 
History of England,” pp. 263-7, showing how 
England has been preserving her commons 
for the use of the people; or from Carlyle’s 
“Past and Present,” showing his view of 
English social conditions; or from Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s “Marcella,” showing how. 
present social problems enter into our litera- 
ture. 

Roll-call: Answers to the question: Which two 
of the “Ten Frenchmen of the Nineteenth 
Century” do you consider have contributed 
most to the progress of their country? Give 
reasons for your choice. 


= 
THE TRAVEL CLUB 


In the following Travel Club programs those 
for the last two weeks contain suggestions for 
programs on some of the German Master 
Musicians. These have been arranged with 
reference to the personal side of these musical 


artists rather than on a strict musical basis, 
since the “Travel Club” are presumably look- 
ing at Germany from the traveler’s point of 
view. Therefore, these suggestions must not 
be looked upon as offering any adequate plan 
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for the study of German Music. Clubs who 

have this latter purpose in view should make 

Mr. Surette’s articles the basis for their pro- 

grams and follow them in all details as closely 

as possible. 

First WEEK— 

Roll-call: Reports on the chief political divi- 
sions of Germany with some facts about the 
ruling house in each. The Club should have 
a wall map to consult or each member should 
be supplied with a small map (see encyclo- 


pedias). 
Review of Reading Journey Article. 
Brief Papers: Inscriptions upon German 


houses; Old Rural Customs; (see “German 
Life in Town and Country”). 

Reading: Description of the Heath by Thomas 
Hardy (see The Library Shelf). 

Review of Sudermann’s novel “Dame Care” 
with reading of selections. 

Paper: Some rural problems in Germany and 
how the government is meeting them (see 
“German Life in Town and Country,” “Ger- 
many and the Germans,” etc. The Scientific 
American supplement 56:23, 396-8, Dec. 26, 
’03, has an article on scientific potato culti- 
vation in Gemany. 

Seconp WEEK— 

Paper: Social Divisions in Germany (see 
“Germany and the Germans,” “German Life 
in Town and Country,” etc.) 

Roll-call: Incidents illustrating social distinc- 
tions in Germany (see novels of German 
life, histories of German literature and other 
sources referred to in bibliographies.) 

Discussion: Germany’s Polish problem. The 
club should divide, one half looking at it 
from a German standpoint and the other 
from a Polish one (see “Germany and her 
Polish Subjects,” THE CHAUTAUQUAN 34:573, 
Mar., 1902; “The Polish Problem in Prus- 
sia,” Forum, 33:259; “Japan and the Resur- 
rection of Poland,” Review of Reviews, 30: 
562; “Economic Struggle between Servians 
and Poles,” Review of Reviews, 30:169; Short 
Paper on Gustav Freytag and his work (see 
“Studies in German Literature,’ R. Hoch- 
doerfer, and all other -works on German 
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literature). Review of Freytag’s novel 
“Debit and- Credit” with reading of selec- 
tions. 

THIRD WEEK— 

Roll-call: Contemporary events in Germany in 
the time of Bach. Items of interest regard- 
ing the social, political and religious life of 
that time intended to show the atmosphere 
which surrounded him. 

Paper: Chief events of Bach’s career (see 
bibliography in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 40: 58, 
Sept., ’04.) 

Readings: Glimpses of Bach’s personality. 

Map Review: Germany of Bach’s and Handel’s 
time and the localities associated with them. 

Oral Report: Signi*cant events in the life of 
Handel. (See Grove’s “Dictionary of Music 
and Bibliography in THe CHAUTAUQUAN, 
40,151, Oct., ’04.) 

Paper: Music in Italy at this time (See Grove’s 
Dictionary under “Opera.” ) 

Reading: Incidents in the career of Handel 
(see Bibliography as above). 

Music: Illustrative selections from Bach and 
Handel compared. (See Mr. Surette’s studies 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


FourtH WEEK— 


Roll-call: Incidents in the life of Haydn. 

Oral Report: The general character of 
Haydn’s music (see Bibliography in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, 40:252, Nov., ’04. 

Music: Illustrative selections from Haydn 
(see above article in THe CHAUTAUQUAN.) 

Oral Report: Some steps in the evolution of 
German music up to this time (see articles 
on German Master Musicians in THe CHavu- 
TAUQUAN, September to January, ’04-5). 

Map Review: Localities associated with 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven and _ inci- 
dents connected with their life in these 
places. 

Paper: Beethoven’s life in its relation to his 
work (see bibliography in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, 40:444, Jan., ‘05). 

Brief Report on Mozart’s life and influence - 
(see THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 40:344, Dec., ’04). 

Music: Illustrative selections from Beethoven 
compared with those from Mozart. 


= 
ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON FEBRUARY READINGS 


SOCIAL PROGRESS IN EUROPE 


1. The Industrial. Revolution occurred in 
England before it did on the continent be- 
cause of: .(a). Long continued peace and 
order. (b). Earlier break down of the guild 
system. (c). More spirit of enterprise and 
self help. (d). Wealth more influential so- 
cially. 2. A tenant or landholder—not neces- 
sarily a tiller of the soil. 3.. Mrs. Browning’s 
“Cry of the Children,” and Hood’s “Song of 
the Shirt.” 4. “The Wealth of Nations,” pub- 
lished in 1776. 5. An English novelist and 
political writer (1661-1731). His most famous 
work is “Robinson Crusoe.” 6. Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village.” 


A READING JOURNEY IN BELGIUM AND GERMANY 
I. 23 monarchies and 3 republics: Hamburg, 


Liibeck and Bremen. 2. “The liberty which 
our fathers gained let posterity strive worthily 


to preserve.” . 3. A union of German states 
for the maintenance of a common tariff or 
uniform rates of duty on imports from other 
countries and of free trade among themselves. 
It is now coextensive with the German Em- 
pire. 4. The city; but they are operated: by a 
private company paying the city a high rental 
and rendering excellent service under the strict 
supervision of the city authorities. 5. They 
are in the hands of private companies who pay 
the city a tax of one pfennig per passenger, in 
addition to all ordinary taxes levied by the city. 
At the expiration of the charter the property of 
the company reverts to the city. 6. One-half 
of the eighteen members of the Senate must 
have studied law or finance and seven of the 
remaining nine must be members of the Mer- 
chants’ Guild. 7. Klopstock was a noted Ger- 
man poet (1724-1803). 8. Germany’s popula- 
tion is 56,000,000; that of Great Britain 
41,000,000. 9. Rome, Venice, Pisa, Florence, 
Liibeck. 


. 
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THE LIBRARY SHELF 


In our Reading Journey, this month, 
through Town and Country Byways in 
Germany, we are to wander on the pic- 
turesque Liineburg Heath, the chosen 
home of an artist community and of other 
dwellers also whose individuality seems 
in a peculiar way to belong to the heath. 
Perhaps we may get additional pleasure 
from the experience by reading at this 
time the famous description of the Eng- 
lish heath which Thomas Hardy has 
written in the opening chapter of his 
“Return of the Native.” To be sure the 
Channel rolls between Hardy’s heath and 
Liineburg, but a heath is a heath and in 
this case they both bear the distinguishing 
touch of nature which gives one the 
power to interpret the other—and Mr. 
Hardy’s exquisite description is too beau- 
tiful to be missed. 


A Saturday afternoon in November was 
approaching the time of twilight, and the vast 
tract of unenclosed wild known as Egdon 
Heath embrowned itself moment by moment. 
Overhead the hollow stretch of whitish cloud 
shutting out the sky was as a tent which had 
the whole heath for its floor. 

The heaven being spread with this pallid 
screen and the earth with the darkest vegeta- 
tion, their meeting-line at the horizon was 
clearly marked. In such contrast the heath 
wore the appearance of an instalment of 
night which had taken up its place before its 
astronomical hour was come: darkness had to 
a great extent arrived hereon, while day stood 
distinct in the sky. Looking upwards, a furze- 
cutter would have been inclined to continue 
work; looking down, he would have decided 
to finish his faggot and go home. The distant 
rims of the world and of the firmament seemed 
to be a division in time no less than a division 
in matter. The face of the heath by its mere 
complexion added half an hour to evening; it 
could in like manner retard the dawn, sadden 
noon, anticipate the frowning of storms 
scarcely generated, and intensify the opacity 
of a moonless midnight to a cause of shaking 
and dread. 

In fact, precisely at this transitional point 
of the nightly roll into darkness the great 
and particular glory of the Egdon waste began, 
and nobody could be said to understand the 
heath who had not been there at such a time. 
It could best be felt when it could not clearly 
be seen, its complete effect and explanation 
lying in this and the succeeding hours before 
the next dawn: then, and only then, did it tell 
its true tale. The spot was, indeed, a near re- 
lation of night, and when night showed itself, 
an apparent tendency to gravitate together 
could be perceived in its shades and the scene. 
The somber stretch of rounds and hollows 
seemed to rise and meet the evening gloom in 


pure sympathy, the heath exhaling darkness 
as rapidly as the heavens precipitated it. 
And so the obscurity in the air and the ob- 
scurity in the land closed together in a black 
fraternization towards which each advanced 
half way. 

The place became full of a watchful intent- 
ness now; for when other things sank brooding 
to sleep the heath appeared slowly to awake 
and listen. Every night its Titanic form 
seemed to await something; but it had waited 
thus, unmoved, during so many centuries, 
through the crisis of so many things, that it 
could only be imagined to await one last crisis 
—the final overthrow. 

It was a spot which returned upon the 
memory of those who loved it with an aspect 
of peculiar and kindly congruity. Smiling 
champaigns of flowers and fruit hatdly do this, 
for they are permanently harmonious only with 
an existence of better reputation as to its 
issues than the present. Twilight combined 
with the scene of Egdon Heath to evolve a 
thing majestic without severity, impressive 
without showiness, emphatic in its admonitions, 
grand in its simplicity. The qualifications 
which frequently invest the facade of a prison 
with far more dignity than is found in the 
facade of a palace double its size, lent to this 
heath a sublimity in which spots renowned 
for beauty of the accepted kind are utterly 
wanting. Fair prospects wed happily with fair 
times; but alas, if times be not fair! Men 
have oftener suffered from the mockery of 
a place too smiling for their reason than from 
the oppression of surroundings oversadly 
tinged. Haggard Egdon appealed to a subtler 
and scarcer instinct, to a more recently learnt 
emotion, than that which responds to the sort 
of beauty called charming and fair. 

Indeed, it is a question if the exclusive reign 
of this orthodox beauty is not approaching 
its last quarter. The new Vale of Tempe may 
be a gaunt waste in Thule: human souls may . 
find themselves in closer and closer harmony 
with external things wearing a somberness 
distasteful to our race when it was young. The 
time seems near, if it has not actually ar- 
rived, when the chastened sublimity of a 
moor, a sea, or a mountain will be all of 
nature that is absolutely in keeping with the 
moods of the more thinking among man- 
kind. And ultimately, to the commonest 
tourist, spots like Iceland may become what 
the vineyards and myrtle-gardens of South 
Europe are to him now; and Heidelberg and 
Baden be passed unheeded as he hastens from 
the Alps to the sand-dunes of Scheveningen. 

The most thorough-going ascetic could feel 
that he had a natural right to wander on 
Egdon: he was keeping within the line of 
legitimate indulgence when he laid himself 
open to influences such as these. Colors and 
beauties so far subdued were, at least, the 
birthright of all. Only in summer days of 
highest feather did its mood touch the level 


.of gaiety. Intensity was more usually reached 


by way of the solemn than by way of the bril- 
liant, and such a sort of intensity was often 
arrived at during winter darkness, tempests 
and mists. Then Egdon was aroused to reci- 
procity; for the storm was its lover, and the 
wind its friend. Then it became the home of 
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strange phantoms; and was found to be the 
hitherto unrecognized original of these wild 
regions of obscurity which are vaguely felt 
to be compassing us about in midnight dreams 
of flight and disaster, and are never thought 
3 after the dream till revived by scenes like 
this. 

It was at present a place perfectly accor- 
dant with man’s nature—neither ghastly, hate- 
ful, nor ugly; neither commonplace, unmean- 
ing, nor tame; but, like man, slighted and 
enduring; and withal singularly colossal and 
mysterious in its swarthy monotony. As with 
some persons who have lived apart, solitude 
seemed to look out of its countenance. It 
had a lonely face, suggesting tragical pos- 
sibilities. 

This obscure, obsolete, superseded country 
figures in Domesday. Its condition is recorded 
therein as that of heathy, furzy, briary wilder- 
ness—“Bruaria.” Then follows the length and 
breadth in leagues; and, though some un- 
certainty exists as to the exact extent of this 
ancient lineal measure, it appears from the 
figures that the area of Egdon down to the 
present day has but little diminished. “Tur- 
baria Bruaria”—the right of cutting heath- 
turf—occurs in charters relating to the dis- 
trict. “Overgrown with heath and mosses,” says 
Leland of the same dark sweep of country. 

Here at least were intelligible facts regard- 
ing landscape—far-reaching proofs produc- 
tive of genuine satisfaction. The untameable, 
Ishmaelitish thing that Egdon now was it 
always had been. Civilization was its enemy; 
and ever since the beginning of vegetation its 
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soil had worn the same antique brown dress, 
the natural and invariable garment of the par- 
ticular formation. In its venerable one coat 
lay a certain vein of satire on human vanity 
in clothes. A person on a heath in raiment of 
modern cut and colors has more or less an 
anomalous look. We seem to want the oldest 
and simplest clothing where the clothing of the 
earth is so primitive. 

To recline on a stump of thorn in the central 
valley of Egdon, between afternoon and night, 
as now, where the eye could reach nothing of 
the world outside the summits and shoulders of 
heathland which filled the whole cirenmferenc2 
of its glance, and to know that everything 
around and underneath had been from prehis- 
toric times as unaltered as the stars over- 
head, gave ballast to the mind adrift on 
change,-and harassed by the irrepressible New. 
The great inviolate place had an ancient per- 
manence which the sea cannot claim. Who can 
say of a particular sea that it is old? Distilled 
by the sun, kneaded by the moon, it is renewed 
in a year, in a day, or in an hour. The sea 
changed, the fields changed, the rivers, the vil- 
lages, and the people changed, yet Egdon re- 
mained. Those surfaces were neither so steep 
as to be destructible by weather, nor so flat as 
to be the victims of floods and deposits. With 
the exception of an aged highway, and a still 
more aged barrow presently to be referred to— 
themselves almost crystallized to natural pro- 
ducts by long continuance—even the trifling 
irregularities were not caused by pickaxe, 
plow, or spade, but remained as the very 
finger-touches of the last geological change. 


= 
NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES 


A messenger with the foreign mail arrived 
just as the Round Table was settling down to 
work. Pendragon glanced over the packages, 
selecting first one which bore:a Canadian 
stamp. “Here’s an interesting bit of news,” he 
said as he examined the contents of the parcel. 
“Last month you remember we had a pamphlet 
on Chautauqua in Russia, a reprint of an 
article which appeared in a Russian magazine. 
Here is a communication from Lieutenant 
John D. Rogers of England, with a copy of 
The Fireside magazine to which he contributes 
a four page article on Chautauqua. Members 
of the Class of 1904 take a good deal of pride 
in claiming this classmate, for he showed his 
public spirit at the outset by starting a Circle 
on H. M. S. Terror in the Bermudas where he 
was stationed four years ago. I see from his 
letter that he is just starting for Australia. He 
closes by saying ‘I have been most interested 
and learned a great deal from the four years 
course, and my visit to Chautauqua will long 
live in my memory.” I am sure the heartiest 
good wishes of the Round Table will go with 
him, and as the wide world is the Englishman’s 
home, we are sure he will find congenial com- 
panions, and, who knows, quite probably some 
other wandering Chautauquans.” 


Another section of the foreign mail dis- 
closed a small pamphlet in a buff cover. “More 
Chautauqua developments,” commented Pen- 
dragon. “Many of you haven’t seen this in- 
teresting little pamphlet before and I am de- 
lighted to know that the National Home Read- 


ing Union, of England, which it represents is 
still so active and useful. It has done a noble 
work for nearly twenty years and we are 
proud to claim it as one of Chautauqua’s oldest 
children. I see here is a letter from Norway,” 

he continued, “from Mr. Madshus, .our ’06 
Norse teacher. You remember how interested - 
he became in the American reading last year, 

even to the extent of getting up a course of 
lectures based on Professor Ely’s ‘Evolution 
of Industrial Society.’ I see he says that he 
has been asked to repeat the lectures in two 
places this winter in another course of the 

Extension school and in the newly organized 
‘Workingmen’s Academy.’ Of this year’s 

studies he writes: ‘Of course, it is interesting 
to a European to see how he looks when viewed 
from a distance Being familiar with Western 
history before, the work is not so hard as, inter - 
esting. I do not know which of the books is 

most delightful. But then the series of Ger- 
man Master Musicians! Being somewhat of 
a musician myself I enjoy that part of the 
course most thoroughly.’ ” 


“Apropos of this subject of German Musi- 
cians, I hope that we shall have a good deal 
in the way of musical experiences from our 
Circles during the next three months. In 
talking with Mr. Surette, the author of the 
article the other day, he expressed great in- 
terest in the work of the C. L. S. C. and hoped 
that the Circles would give some genuinely 
conscientious study to these articles and ar- 
range to carry out the suggestions carefully. 
I hope none of our Circles will be satisfied 
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with mere biographical details of the musi- 
cians followed by the playing of one or two 
selections from their works. To get the best 
help from the articles they ought to be studied 
carefully. Let the Circles appoint an extra 
meeting or at least a special meeting for the 
study of say Mozart. Every member should 
bring the article, having read it several times 
till he appreciates Mozart’s relation to the 
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times in which he lived, his personal character- 
istics, etc. Then have some musical person 
appointed to give a brief survey of German 
music as we have already traced its develop- 
ment under Bach and Handel and Haydn, giv- 
ing perhaps a few brief illustrative passages 
from their works. Some skilful musician who 
has gone carefully over the lesson beforehand 
and who is provided with the necessary music 
should now take up the Mozart sonata, ren- 
dering it upon the piano and stopping at inter- 
vals to illustrate the points brought out in the 


lesson.” 
“2? 


“T want to give my experience as an indi- 
vidual reader,” ‘said a Kentuckian, “with these 
musical studies. I can’t play at all but I’ve 
always wanted to understand music better for 
I enjoy it intensely. None of my friends are 
Chautauqua readers, but several of them play 
very well and they agreed to undertake my 
musical training! So once-a month we have 
met at the home of a friend who has a piano 
and I must say that it has opened up a new 
world to me: Do let me say to these other 
readers, ‘don’t be frightened by the bars of 
music scattered up and down the page. There 
are plenty of musical people, teachers of the 
piano, etc., who will be glad to interpret them 
for you and I think many of them will thank 
you for calling their attention to the articles’.” 

“These order blanks,” said Pendragon indi- 
cating a file before him, “show that our mem- 
bers are trying the plan. The letters repre- 
sent orders for music from Connecticut to 
Colorado and, of course, in the case of many 
of our Circles they can secure the music with- 
out buying it.” 

“I must confess,” said the president of the 
Harvard, Nebraska, Circle, “that the ‘Musi- 
cians’ have been a little too much for us. None 
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of us are skilled pianists, and our town is an 
agricultural region of only a few hundred peo- 
ple. But we may accomplish something yet if 
we can find some one to help us. Don’t think, 
however, that this is a cause of discouragement. 
We don’t know the meaning of the word. We 
have leaders in charge of the various topics 
that we are studying and the Circle is most 
enthusiastic. There are ten of us all members 
of 1908 and we believe firmly in our motto, 
especially the last part ‘Not ro yield.’ We have 
done some outside reading in connection with 
our studies, ‘Quentin Durward’ as a side light 
on Belgium, “Tale of Two Cities’ and some 
other selected readings.” 


= 


“We are much farther west than these Ne- 
braska neighbors, but I don’t believe we are 
quite so isolated,’ commented a tall delegate 
from Colorado. “We're having a sort of 
Chautauqua Renascence in Boulder with our 
splendid Circle of seventy-one members of 
1908. The enthusiasm makes things-go in 
spite of themselves. Everybody is interested 
and we shall take pride in keeping up the 
record of having the largest circle in the Class 
of 1 I wish you could have heard a fine 
address that we had in the late fall, by one of 
our pastors on ‘religious belief as a factor in 
the French Revolution. He reviewed and 
summed up our study of the subject in such 
telling fashion that it made a profound im- 


pression.” 


“The ease with which a Circle can spring” 


up,” remarked a minister from Mitchell, South 
Dakota, “is a clear illustration to my mind of 
the exceeding practicability of the Chautauqua 
plan. Our Circle of fifteen is a most informal 
organization resulting from a chance conver- 
sation with a few friends. Our town of six 
thousand is quite well supplied with reference 
books through the Carnegie, and Wesleyan 
University libraries. We haven’t gone much 


outside of the course but the books themselves . 


lead to very extensive comparing of notes and 
often quite diverse points of view come up, 
so there has been no absence of live discussion. 
We hope to do credit to our class, although 
we did start out with scarcely a realization of 
our responsibilities as part of the great Chau- 


tauqua host.” 


“The peaceful life which citizens of North 
Dakota must lead presents a strong contrast to 
ours,” laughed a delegate from St. Louis. “Of 
course, we have been only too grateful for the 
privileges of the World’s Fair and the joy of 
welcoming our friends—but you can imagine 
that it took some grit to keep a Chautauqua 
Circle going during these last three weeks. In 
fact I don’t just see how we came to start it. 
But we did and we can’t help being proud of 
it. We have twenty members all belonging to 
the Young Women’s Club of Christ Church 





Cathedral and we’ve done some good work - 


already. As soon as the holidays are over 
we shall be able once more to ‘see life steadily’.” 


“Sir Pendragon,” said the Nebraska mem- 
ber from the agricultural town, “I move that 
this blithesome club of young women be 
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especially admonished not to forget their Ger- 
man musicians! A Circle actually meeting 
within the walls of a cathedral church has 
musical opportunities which it almost un- 
nerves us to reflect upon.” ~The secretary 
smiled sympathetically as she said, “I think 
we shall have to get up a musical festival for 
the benefit of all the isolated 1908’s and trans- 
port them to our beautiful cathedral. I really 
begin to fear that we are having too good a 
time and that something will happen to us.” 

“Oh, don’t worry!” rejoined a cheerful 
looking kindergartner from Endeavor, Penn- 
sylvania. “Being in a kindergarten so much 
of the time helps wonderfully to make one’s 
theology optimistic. Make the most of your 
cathedral and your music while you have them 
and if we have the chance we'll come and 
help you. I’m enjoying rather an interesting 
experience here myself. Don’t you admire the 
name of our town? Perhaps some of you 
would say that it suggested a much too strenu- 
ous life. Come down and try it some time 
when the snow is three feet deep on a level 
and see. This is a lumber community, and in 
connection with the mills there is a kinder- 
garten so we are to hold our Circle meet- 
ings, which for a time have been in a private 
house in our kindergarten rooms. Endeavor 
is a picturesque spot, the houses being strung 
along a narrow valley, and some of our mem- 
bers live a mile or more from the most central 
meeting place, so on Circle nights you can see 
the lanterns bobbing along in the dark while 
our devoted ‘seventeen’ are gathering. We're 
finding great pleasure in the work and you 
shall hear more from us later.” 


“It’s quite impossible to do justice to this 
splendid 1908 delegation,” said Pendragon. “I 
confess I feel rather dismayed as I realize 
how many of you can’t be heard from. Here 
are letters galore, also, which ought to have 
some attention. At South Orange, New Jersey, 
the Methodist Church is rejoicing in a large 
Circle under Dr. J. L. Hurlbut’s direction. 
The local paper gives a list of some of the 
topics under discussion and they seem to be 
going to the very bottom of affairs relating to 
the French Revolution. The neighboring 
Circle of River Edge in the same state is in a 
town of three hundred inhabitants with quite a 
large foreign population. All seems to be 
going merrily. Only one old Circle must be al- 
lowed the privilege of the floor today and that 
is the ‘Pierian Circle,’ of Stillwater, Minnesota. 
Before we hear from them, however, we must 
have the report of our fine large Circle at 
Ravenswood, Illinois. Some of these other 
1908 Circles will have to look to their laurels 
if they keep ahead of Ravenswood.” 

“This is our first experience as Chautau- 
quans,” responded the Ravenswood delegate. 
“Not even our fathers and mothers first trod 
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the way for us. I don’t know just why, but 
we seem to be in the position of the families 
who have to buy their own grandfather’s 
clocks! However, we already begin to feel like 
old Chautauquans for we’ve been making his- 
tory fast. We are a suburb of Chicago so we 
look up side lights on our reading in the city 
library occasionally. At one of our early 
meetings one of our members became so elo- 
quent upon social conditions of George III’s 
time in England, that we have felt impelled 
ever since to try to be equally illuminating! 
She confessed afterward that she feli com- 
pletely under the spell of Traill’s ‘Social Eng- 
land’ and could hardly stop reading it. It 
made me think of the old times when people 
used to get what they called ‘the power!’ But 
I must tell you we have also specialized a 
little on the Flemish artists. We secured 
copies of the ‘Masters in Art’ and two of our 
members who are artists worked up a talk on 
the subject. We managed to borrow some 
stereopticon slides also and our president gave 
us a talk on the large cities of Belgium. This 
supplemented THE CHAUTAUQUAN pictures and 
enabled us to invite outside people and do 
something for the community. We are re- 
volving all sorts of schemes in connection with 
our readings and we are glad to hear that so 
many other enthusiastic Circles belong to our 
Class of 1908.” 

Pendragon explained as he unfolded several 
papers that the Pierian Circle of Stillwater, 
Minnesota, was a prison Circle, which had 
flourished for fourteen years in the prison. “Its 
membership, of course, changes constantly,” he 
said, “but the men have entire charge of it and 
take pride in keeping the membership up to 
an average of over thirty. “The Mirror,’ the 
prison paper with its hopeful motto, ‘It is never 
too late to mend,’ contains reports of the a 
meetings and reprints of many of the pa 
So it is evident that the editor of this ittle 
sheet is glad to have the codperation of the 
Chautauquans. On Sunday, November tvth, 
the Circle reported a very timely program. Two 
papers were read on ‘The Revotutionary Move- 
ment in Russia’ and another on ‘Russian Am- 
bition’ dealing especially with the Russians who 
came to America. A lively discussion followed 
these papers. The interest which the Circle 
takes in labor problems is shown by some of 
the topics of papers presented this year. “The 
Closed Shop,’ ‘Labor vs. Public Opinion,’ 
‘Profit Sharing,’ etc. - I see that the members of 
the Circle extend a cordial welcome to other 
men to join them and that new members are 
still being enrolled for this year. 

“Let us have a large Round Table next 
month,” said Pendragon, as the delegates 
lapsed into the free conversation which always 
followed the Round Table. “We have one or 
two very important topics which are liable to 
come up for discussion.” 
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A BELLE or THE Firties. Memoirs of Mrs. 
Clay, of Alabama, covering Social and Polit- 
ical Life in Washington and the South, 
1853-66. Gathered and edited by Ada Ster- 
ling. Illustrated from contemporary por- 


traits. 6%x9. Pp. xxii, 386. $2.75. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


We are familiar with studies of “Provincial 
Types in American Fiction”; it is interesting 
to compare the self-revelation of an actual 
type of the Southern belle of the days before 
the Civil War. Here we get the point of view 
of the charming wife of a senator from the 
Old South who represented the Confederacy 
in Canada, was the confidant of Jefferson 
Davis, with him suffered from suspicion en- 
gendered by the assassination of President 
Lincoln and, although he had surrendered him- 
self, was confined in military prison for months. 

We are taken back into a romantic atmos- 
phere of manners suggestive of the eighteenth 
century. Pride of family, standards-current 
of society, setting of the fashions, repartee, 
anecdote, cherished ideals, pities of ruthless 
war, undefeated spirit—all are set down in 
elaborate detail, as throwing light upon a 
period of misunderstanding, although frankly 
and naively a personal congeries of personalia. 

The reader is not left in doubt that Mrs. 
Clay saw envy of the social prominence of the 
South as vtie of the chief causes of the war. 
One remembers her undisguised if polite con- 
tempt of “Lincoln and his men,” amidst the 
utter desolation of Washington, the “Federal 
City,” after the “exodus of Southern society” 
incident to secession: It has never been the 
same since, she thinks, the nearest approach 
being while Mrs. Cleveland was in the White 
House. By contrast the picture of conditions 
at Richmond in the last days of the Confed- 
eracy is not less interesting. Speaking of the 
departed glories of the Southland, the state- 
ment is made that “From Maryland to Louis- 
iana there had reigned, since colonial times, 
an undisturbed, peaceful, prosperous democ- 
racy, based upon an institution beneficial alike 
to master and servant. It was implanted in the 
South by the English settlers, approved by the 
English rulers, and fostered by thrifty mer- 
chants of New England, glad to traffic in 
black men upon the African coasts who might 
be had in exchange for a barrel of rum. Gen- 
erations living under these conditions had 
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evolved a domestic discipline in Southern 
homes which was of an ideal order.” 

Enough has been cited to show points of 
view. Obviously the main purpose of the book 
—here the autobiography ends—is to show the 
injustice heaped upon Mr. Clay, after volun- 
tary surrender to the national authorities who 
exercised military powers over him which 
were deemed unwarranted and were criticized 
by some Northern as well as Southern men 
even at that time of national excitement. 

The editor of the volume has preserved the 
personality of this befle of the fifties, has 
cleverly arranged a great mass of detail and 
verified references to matters of history or con- 
troversy, and compels attention from chapter 
to chapter when one begins to read. F.C. B. 
Tue Princess of Hanover. A drama. By 

Margaret L. Woods. pp. 144. $1.50. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. 1903. 

Against the background of grossness and in- 
trigue which characterized the electoral court 
of Hanover at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the dramatist portrays the dull, sensual 
elector and his son, later George I of England, 
and their humiliated wives, the philosophic and 
clever Electress Sophia, and the beautiful and 
witty Sophia Dorothea. The drama concerns 
itself with the latter, the Princess of Hanover, 
who, goaded to desperation by court suspicion 
and marital insult, finally accepts the consola- 
tions of the lover of her childhood and girl- 
hood — Philipoon K6nigsmarck—of whom 
Thackeray says, “One can’t imagine a more 
handsome, wicked, worthless reprobate.” On 
the eve of the Princess’s escape from bondage 
to her unfaithful husband, the lover’s plan is 
discovered, and von K6nigsmarck is killed in 
the Hanover palace. The author solves for 
her purpose the mystery of the disposition of 
K6nigsmarck’s body—which still remains an 
unbetrayed secret—by a device which at the 
same time cleverly helps reveal to the Princess 
the fate which has overtaken her lover. 
C. M. S. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN ASTRONOMER. By Simon 

Newcomb. Portrait. 8 vo. $2.50 net, postage 

19 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
An autobiographer who can refer to his birth 
as “into a world of sweetness and light,” is quite 
likely to have had a life experience worth re- 
cording. An enthusiasm for living has been a 

















distinct note in the career of many a scien- 
tific man and Professor Newcomb is a scientist 
of this type. His autobiography gives one a 
rare’ opportunity to come into pleasant every 
day relations with some of the great scientists 
of the past fifty years and to appreciate some 
of the marvelous results which astronomical 
science achieved during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But Professor Newcomb is a man also 
of broad interests and this record of his life 
experiences includes not only years of study 
and research in his own profession but ob- 
servations upon men and events in the old 
world. Economic and psychic problems also 
possessed a fascination for him and he studied 
them with all the enthusiasm of an investigator. 
Professor Newcomb has recently added to his 
fame by his conspicuous success in bringing 
together the notable Congress of Scholars at 
the St. Louis Exposition. The autobiography 
is commended to those who would know more 
of this distinguished scientist and greatest of 
American astronomers. Fr. Se 


Rosert BrowNninG. By James Douglas. Illus- 
trated. pp. 36. 634x9. $.75. New York: James 
Pott & Co. 

Fourteen portraits of Robert Browning and 

views of his various residences in England and 

Italy make up the illustrative material of the 

little monograph on Robert Browning in the 

“Bookman Biographies.” The pictures are 

woven together with a slender thread of criti- 

cal comment upon the poet’s style and work, by 

James Douglas and to this is added a brief bio- 

graphical note with some comments upon the 

portraits and the circumstances under which 
they were executed. F. RK. 


Japan: AN ATTEMPT AT INTERPRETATION. By 
Lafcadio Hearn. pp. 541. 5%4x8. $2.00. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

For the serious student of the Japanese genius 

among types of civilization Mr. Hearn’s last 

work prior to his death is an unexpected and 
valuable interpretation. It is particularly sympa- 
thetic revelation of Japanese evolution. The 
author has little patience with the superficial 
western observation that Japanese religion is 
no religion. From a painstaking survey of the 
deeply religious instructions of Japan Mr. 

Hearn finds a mass of evidence to support 

Herbert Spencer’s theories regarding the evo- 

lution of religion in general through ghost 

and ancestor worship. In this field the author 
gives us a new point of view and brings to light 
much that goes to explain the mysteries of 

Japanese character in our eyes. Old Japan 

is described in Mr. Hearn’s fascinating style 

and characterized as a marvelous religious 
communism, with certain charms and advan- 
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tages but constituting a fearful example to 
western individualistic nations tempted in that 
direction. In this particular his work-is ex- 
ceedingly suggestive if not altogether con- 
vincing. Mr. Hearn is cautious about predict- 
ing results of the impact of western civiliza- 
tion, communistic evolution unfitting the Jap- 
anese in certain respects for entering into the 
competition in vogue among world powers. 
| ee Se 
BACTERIA, YEASTS AND MouLps, IN THE HoME, 
By H. W. Conn, Ph. D. 12mo. pp. 293. $1.00. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 
To the housewife or to the student of domestic 
science this work will be found particularly 
valuable, discussing as it does in a popular 
way the phenomena of bacteria, yeasts and 
moulds in connection with our everyday life. 
These agents are studied from three points of 
view: (1) as the cause of the decay and spoil- 
ing of food, (2) from the standpoint of their 
assistance in the preparation of food, and (3) 
as the cause of contagious diseases. Pofessor 
Conn’s intimate acquaintance with the sub- 
ject gives the reader a feeling of certainty that 
is borne out by the examples and experiments 
given in illustration. Were the principles of 
the book more generally understood the ques- 
tion of the relation of food to our health would 
be simplified. W. B. G. 


By Janet 
San Francisco: 


THE PsycHoLocicAL YEAR Book. 
Young. Paper 50 cents. 
Paul Elder & Co. 

Among the novels and attractive publications 

which account for a reputation well earned by 

Paul Elder and Company of San Francisco, the - 

“Psychological Year Book” is notable. It 

contains quotations for every day in the year, 

showing that the power of thought and right 

use of the will may attain good results, im- 

prove conditions and bring success. Artistic 

printing and arrangement of contents as well 
as good judgment in selecting quotations make 
the volume a gift book that will be as accept- 

able as it is suggestive. PB. ©. 3. 


Tue Better New York. By Dr. Wm. H. 
Tolman and Charles Hemstreet; afterword 
by Josiah Strong. pp. xiv—320. Ejighty- 
seven illustrations. New York: Baker & 
Taylor Co. 

A unique guide book to the wealth of social, 

industrial, educational, religious, philanthropic, 

and uplift agencies in New York City. A 

highly creditable species of sociological census 

revealing the metropolis in a new light to the 
reading public. While arranged for practical 
service to the visitor, the data is of interest to 
all workers in the cause of civic better- 
ment. 


FB. C.S, 
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Tue Rivers CuHitpren. By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. Illustrated. pp. 175. 4%4x7. $1.00. 


New York: The Century Co. 
A charming story in Negro dialect of life on 
the Mississippi River. As a delineator of Negro 
character, speech and customs, Mrs. Stuart has 
no peer. This little book will be a wholesome 
addition to her other well known Southern 
tales. 


Rep Cap Tates. By S. R. Crockett. Illus- 
trated. pp. 412. 63%4x9. $2.00. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Crockett suggests in a brief introduction 

that he originally told these stories to four 

children as an incentive to read more of Scott’s 
novels, and that the plan has been successful. 

This is a modest way to describe these fascinat- 

ing tales. Those who read the first tale from 

Waverley told in Mr. Crockett’s delightful style 

will not want to stop even to read Sir Walter 

Scott until they have finished the very last 

of the “Red Cap Tales.” B. M. G. 


A Boox or Littte Boys. By Helen Dawes 
Brown. Illustrated. pp. 158. Sfax7%- $1.00. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A book of thoroughly wholesome and enter- 

taining stories for children or grown up people 

about twelve interesting small boys. 

Tue Frtower Princess. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. Illustrated. pp. 126. 6144x834. $1.00. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Among the many writers for children there is 


none whose fairy stories are more artistically 
and pleasingly written than those of Abbie Far- 
well Brown. “The Flower Princess” is a 
charming addition to a library for children. 
B. M. G. 
Tue Stayinc Guest. By Carolyn Wells. Illus- 
trated. pp. 300. 5%4x8. $1.50. New York: 
The Century Co. 
A series of unusual incidents in the life of an 
unusual child—a strange elf-like little creature 
who suddenly appears at the home of two staid 
New England spinsters and soon wins her way 
into their hearts, one cannot but wonder why. 
Some of Ladybird’s pranks a mother would 
hardly care to have suggested to her own small 


children. B. M. G. 
Rose 1n Bioom. By Louisa M. Alcott. Illus- 
trated. pp.344. 6%x9. $2.00. Boston: 


Little, Brown & Co 
After reading of the careers of two such un- 
natural and undesirable children as Jewel and 
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The Staying» Guest, it is a great relief to turn 
to the story of Rose, the lovely friend of our 
childhood, and find her just as natural and 
charming and as true to life as years ago. To 
reopen the pages of this story is to fall once 
more under their spell and it is hard to lay the 
book aside until we have read to the very 
close. . 
“Little Women” and other popular stories 
for young people by Miss Alcott are published 
in a uniform binding and beautifully illustrated 
by prominent artists. B. M. G. 


Sonny, A Curistmas Guest. By Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart. Illustrated. pp. 135. 5x7%4. 
$1.25. New York: The Century Co. 

This beautiful story is a welcome guest at any 

time of year. We cannot read too often these 

charming tales of Sonny’s in which the history 
of an everyday boy is told in an original man- 
ner by a doting father. The book is charmingly 

illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. B. M. G. 


Susan Ciecc AND Her Frienp Mrs. Laturop. 
By Anne Warner. Illustrated. pp. 227. 6x8%4. 
$1.00. Boston: Little Brown & Co. 

Susan Clegg was a lady who for originality of 

speech and manner could far outdo the fam- 

ous Mrs. Wiggs. The Marrying of Susan Clegg 
is one of the most amusing descriptions in the 
book. The stories are bright and clever and 

especially pleasing to read aloud. G. M. B. 


THE AFFAIR AT THE INN. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Mary Findlater, Jane Findlater and 
Allan McAuley. Six full page illustrations. 
os $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


A composite automobile story, each writer 
handling one character by name and the others 
from that individual’s standpoint. Slight, 
clever, entertaining. | mom | 
Jim Crow’s Lancuace Lessons. By Julia 
Darrow Cowles. Illustrated. pp. 118. 6x81. 
$.50. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Jim Crow is not the only prominent subject of 
this entertaining book. Dogs, cats and chick- 
ens all figure in episodes that are true to life 
and will be found particularly pleasing to 
young people. B. M. G. 
A Littte Book or Poets’ Parteys. Arranged 
by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 


Illustrated. pp. 60. 61%4x7%. $.75 net. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


The contents of this clevely arranged book are 
well described by the title. 
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FLANNELS, YARNS 
WORSTEDS, and all 
materials containing 


ANIMAL WOOL 


must be carefully 
washed to keep them 
NO) oe Mae a COO 
SHRINKING. Don't 
send them to the 
cleaners—but use’ 








PEARLINE 


MODERN SOAP 











DIRECTIONS 





“Wash woolens and 
flannels by hand in 
luke-warm 


PEARLINE 


suds; rinse thoroughly 
in WARM water; 
wring dry; pull and 
shake well, and they 
will keep soft with- 
out shrinking. 





DRY IN WARM 
TEMPERATURE.” 














Do you want 


IDEAS 


FOR YOUR 


Sunday School Teaching ? 


SUPERFLUOUS 





Picture Work 


By WALTER-L. HERVEY,-Pu. D.,. Presi- 
dent of Teachers’ College, New York, is 
full of bright thought, new suggestions 


and methods. 


30 Cents, ‘Postpaid. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA PRESS; 


Chautauqua, N.Y, hee 


o “es 


i 


-.. PERMANENTLY REMOVED | 


ag 
Ne y 


A) “@ . By My Scientific 


Treatment Especially 
Prepared for Each 
Individual Case. 


I suffered for years 

with a humiliating 

\ growth of hair on my 

fc face, and tried many ftem- 

G edies without success; but I 

o* ultimately discovered the True 

Secret for the permanent removal 

of hair,.and for more than seven years-have been 

applying my treatment to others, thereby ren- 

dering happiness to, and gaining thanks of, thous- 
ands of ladies. , ~ oe 

I assert and Will Prove to You, that my treat- 

ment will destroy the follicle and otherwise 

Permanently Remove the Hair Forever. No 

trace is left on the skin after using, and the-treat- 

ment can be applied privately by yourseiz in. your 

own chamber. 


iF YOU ARE TROUBLED, WRITE TO ME 
for further information, and I will convince you of. : 
all I claim. I will give prompt personal and Strictly 
Confidential attention to your letter.. Being a 
woman, I know of the delicacy of such a matter as 
this, and act accordingly. ~ Address,“ ’ yi . 


HELEN DOUGLAS, 5 weet 2200s" ace vouk eae 


My PU-RE-CO SOAP and CREAM removes 
and prevents wrinkles and preserves the. skin. May 
be had at all the best druggists or direct from me. 
PU-RE-CO CREAM.,............50c. and $1.00 a jar, 
PU-RE-00 SOAP, a Lox of Thre. Oakes. 50a 
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WHAT WILL YOU GIVE FOR 


LTH and a GOOD GORE 


WILL YOU GIVE ME 15 MINUTES IN YOUR 
HOME, AND GET WELL WITHOUT DRUGS? 


y. completely well, wit that glad joyous freedom and ha in life and 
veliness which health and a well dovelen 

give? There i ew in girlhood or womanhood as lovely as a healthy, vigor- 

ous, well-kept body, sound and sweet and wholesome, full of life fife and and strength. 

If the lungs, be heart, nerves and every vital organ of the body are kept in uniform 

Strength there is no need of $s or medicine. “A chain is no 
DRUGS ARE stronger than its weanent link.” 
DANGEROUS nesses can onl 
In the recent Rational Dae we of Droog 
about 8,000 out of the 40,000 are handlin; 
cent. of the drugs contain morphine. 

Any woman by practicing fifteen minutes each day in her own room can have 
govud figure, clear skin, strong brain and the perfect bodily ane 
which results from a sound ae of all the vital functions. 
Wewomen do not want |. muscles, but we want that vibrant 
life force born of a healthfu spirit which makes life worth living. 
We also want flexible, symmetical, well-rounded figures with 
on dignified, easy ‘e which denotes character, 
culture and refinement’ 


My instructions by. a are strictly individual and strictly confidential. I direct the 
ercise, bathing and diet adapted to your condition, teach you how 
I HAVE HELPED to breathe how A stand, how to walk; I strengthen the stomach and 
15,000 WOMEN TO the nerves so ntestines food will nourish you; strengthen the liver, 
HELP THEMSELVES kidneys and intestines so om all impurities are thrown from Se sys- 
tem; stimulate a sluggish Scuintion, sen blood 
through your veins so that you feel warm and counteataltios oben _ } phen ond “ r 
cam strengthen weak hearts and ing, relieve you of weaknesses, lame backs and head- 
aches. Vv and a vibrant life force. 





















‘gists, it was shown that 
gs.and probably so per 


When this is done, you will e a clear brain, If your 
vital organs and muscles are packed about by teo much fat, I reduce you to pro- 
It you are thin I put the vital organs and the nerves in co! mn so that you 


portions. 
will assimilate your 
1 wish you could read the mail on my desk for one day:—It would make you happy as 
it does me. 1am quoting to you below extracts from some letters from m coms. ba 
of these names I have permission to give,—others I have not, but I can "duplicate any one of 
these extracts many times a day. 
“The lump on my side ie the doctor called a tumor has entirely disappeared and 
1 am so happy, Miss Cocroft: 
“T have not hada ses of gall stones since I Gagne gow work.’ 
“I weigh 83 pounds less, and have gained wonderfully in eng.” 
**My kidneys are much er 
“My stomach does not trouble me at all now; I can eat anythin 
cent of it! To be relieved from constipation! Meirely t free after having it 
for thi 


“The itism has di: d and | sleep such a restful sleep." 
“1 have grown froma nervous wreck into a state si good quiet nerves." 
“My eyes are stronger and I have taken off my & glasses. 
go pounds.” ‘My bust has increased 4 inches in the past 
three months.” “I am delighted with the effect of the exercises upon my catarrh.’ 
I take but a limited number oy} because I give each pupil my personal © am 
attention not — with a woman unless I am 
MY BOOKLET AND sure that I can oe on . Iknow I can Reduce Prem 
ADVICE ARE FREE nent Abdomens Hips, build up Thin Necks and 
Chests and bring any woman to ode, Be and symmetry. 
I have done all of these hundreds of times. ie is no longer an experiment 


with me. WRITE TO WE, telling me your 
» 
a 





ular difficulties, and I will send you letters from my 
pils and give you the names of women who have 
9 relieved of above difficulties. 1 will send you an 
instructive booklet on how to stand correctly. Every 
woman should know this if she would be perfect- 
ly well. I charge you nothing for this booklet and 
nothing for my tion in to your case. 





Dept. 1113, 57 Washington St., Chicago. 











LANK 


Hi 


FILL OUT, CUT OFF A 











Miss Crocroft. as President of the Physical Culture Extension Work in America, has had an unusually wide 
prescribing individual work for women. 
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You will wil me great. 


the ‘etnjocts you wii 


these questi 


Too Thin 
Drocping Back 
Superfiueus flesh 
Prominent hips 
Protrudin, 


Complexion 


mark (X) 

hat inter. 
est you -) ~ rte on the 
margin the answers to 


Do you walk gracefully 
Do you stand correctly 


Weakness 


Indigestion 


What drugs or medi. 


cines have you 
ing? 


Occupation 
Is a health or figure 


ect in any 


way 


not mentioned here? 


What is your age? 
Married or single? 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY | 


Summer School of Arts and Sciences 








offers courses for men and women in Clussical Archaeol- 
ogy. Greek, Latin, English, Voice Training. Reading and 
Speaking, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Phonetics, 
History, Psychology, Philosophy, Education, Theory of 
Pure Design, Drawing and Painting Architectural Draw- 
ing, Theory of Architectural Design, History of European 
Architecture, Mathematics, Surveying. Shopwork, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Geography and in Physical 
Education. These courses are designed arily for 
teachers, but are open without entrance examination to 
all qualified persons. The University Libraries. Museumts, 
Laboratories, etc., will be at the service of members of the 
Summer School. ‘The School opens Wednesday, July 5th, 
and closes Tuesday, Angust 15th 1905 For fuil announce- 
ment, address J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. 








N 8. SHALER, Chairman. 


ENNEN'S 





BORATED 
TALCUM 
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and School 


The material in = CHAUTAUQUAN supplies 

fw BR woes | is needed by teachers and parents to 
and <>opene with that nature study 

in y= = homes which has become one of the 
most striking edtcational movements of the times. 

The subjects of the lessons in Taz CHAUTAU- 


Fat People 


To All Sufferers From Obesity I Will Send A 
Trial Treatment FREE, 


1 Know You Want to Reduce Your 
Weight, but probably you think it 
impossible or are afraid that 
the remedy is worse than 
the disease. Now, let me 










tell you that not only can 
: the fat be reduced in a 
short time, but your face, 
form and complexion 
will be improved, and 
in health and strength 
‘ou will be wonderfully 
enefited. 





1 Am a Regular Practic- 
ing Physician, having 
— a specialty of Obesity. 

system of treatment 
is original. My method and one is based upon natural 
and — principles. I do nd — to a 
a theory ave no time for tha am accomplishing 
The Chautauquan facts. You cannot afford to wait or experiment with 
anti-fat or patent medicines. I am curing thousands 
of fat people who have given up al] hope of ever be- 
ing reduced to normal weight and relieved of the 
dangerous condition. I cure to stay cured. 
Remember, I shall send entirely FREE to every per- 
son who writes me, enough of my new, scientific and 
natural treatment to convince every sufferer that I 
have fully discovered the true secret for permanently 
reducing superfluous flesh and fat. A test of i 
treatment is better than if I sent you millionsof test 
monials—better than arguments. If you will write 
me to-day and tell me ee meg ome ee you 
wish my advice on, my services wo 
Call on me personally, or write, a dressing Depart- 
ment as given below, for free trial treatment. 


UNITED STATES MEDICAL DISPENSARY. 
- 24 East 23d Street, Dept. 43, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


QUAN each month will be correlated with the sub- 
gots of the Cornell lessons for Chautauqua Junior 
aturalist Clubs which appear in Boys and Girls 

for the children. 


for twelve months with ten subscriptions to 


Boys and Girls, $5.00. 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 




































BRAIN EVOLUTION. 


To soneee Sale, body, brain and pre _—_ = De same as- 
as external things and forces, we 

must proceed. —_ Seprcoeed bases, instead of 
trusting “Cranio-M uscular 
and Mind” by Erbés, does this 


concretely. A home “Brain Book 
ag a ay * X Pupil, arent. 12-mo. Illus. Book 30, 
posifree. An invalnable, gift-book. The Promethean 
ublisher, 622 No. Rockwell Street, Chicago, IM. 





“ AcOPY ie VICKS 1905 
* Gardenen Floral Guide 





SIO (ae 








sort £¥3 Dy ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER SLACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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The Mob Spirit in America | 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN THE UPHOLDING OF THE LAW? 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN WOMANHOOD? 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN THE SOLUTION OF OUR GREAT “‘RACE PROBLEM?” 


THEN SEND FOR AND READ THIS BOOKLET. 
OVER 70 PAGES. PRICE, 26 CENTS POSTPAID. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, N. Y, 
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News on the 
Overland Limited 


Another good thing about The Overland Limited 
is that passengers will be supplied with morning 
and afternoon news, sent by wire direct to the 
train. This famous train to California runs via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


and : 
Union Pacific Line 


Less than three days from Union Station, 
Chicago, to San Francisco. Leave Union Station, 
Chicago, 605 p.m. Another good train to the 
Pacific Coast at 10.25 p. m. 


JO0n B. POT, ; Room D, Park Bidg., 
strict Passenger Agent, PITTSBURG. 


























/WINTER TOURS 
TO DENVER 


Colorado Springs, Pueblo and the South 
via the 


Nickel Plate Road 


Tours to California. Tickets on sale 
5 —— Z daily. Homeseekers’ rates to points 
Chicago & Florida Speciat fi te west on sale first and third 


Inservice about January 9th, 1905. , 
Solid Pullman Train from Cin- . , Tuesday each month. 
cinnati. Through Pullman ser- 0 7 
vice from Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Louisville to Jackson- 
ville and St. Augustine. A fe 
FLORIDA LIMITEO For full information call on agent or 
a6 Solid train Cincinnati to Jacksonville and St. Augustine 
with through Pullman sleeper from Chicago. address 
ALSO PULLMAN SERVICE BETWEEN 
Cincinnati, Asheville, Savannah, Ss Bir- Be 
mingham, Atlanta, New Orleans and Texas Points. . 
1 Dining and Observation cars on all through trains. A. Cc. SHOWALTER, D. P. A. : 
Write for rates and information. 


BW. A. Garrett, W. C. RINEARSON, 807 State St., Erie, Pa. 


Gen, Mgr, Cincinnati,O. Gen. Pass’r. Agt. 4 
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Old Régime, 15. Afterglow of the Revolu- 
tion, 116. Reaction and the Republican Re- 
vival, 217. Era of Social Speculation and 
Experiment, 317. England and the Indus- 
trial Revolution, 413. The Great Era of 
English Reform, 511. 

Old Régime, Some Features of (Illustrated), 
15. 

Organization and Equipment of Playgrounds, 
471. 

Our Lady’s Tumbler, poem, 370. 

Patrick, Mary Mus. Maeterlinck, the 
Belgian Shakespeare, 155. 

Physician and Teacher, Bodily Basis, 263. 

Playgrounds as Social Centers, 473. 

Playground, St. Louis Municipal, 178. 

Play Movement in Germany, The (Illustrated), 
445. 

Powe.._, H. ArtHur. Tomorrow, poem, 371. 

Prayer to the Unknown God, A, poem, 371. 

Psychology, Contemporary, 453. 

Reaction and the Republican Revival (Illus- 
trated), 217. 


United States,, 


from 


Railroads, the Paramount Question, 502. 
Reading Journey, A, in Belgium and Germany 
(Illustrated); 30, 126, 228, 320, 423, 522. - 
Reports from Summer — Assemblies  (Illus- 

trated), I91, 293. 

Republican Revival, Reaction and the, (Illus- 
trated), 217. 

Revolution, The Afterglow of the, 
trated), 116. 

Richmond’s Art Exhibition, 177. 

RoutzaAHn, E. G. American Municipal. So- 
cial Service, 565. 

St. Louis Municipal Playground, 178. 
SCHIERBRAND, WoLF.voy. Hamburg, Kiel and 
Liibeck (Illustrated), 423. . : 
Scientific Contributions, Recent, to Social Wel- 

fare, 71, 158, 453. 

School, The, of Facts, 273. 

Schooling in Country and in City, 359. 

Seed Distribution (Illustrated), 273. 

Shakespeare, the Belgian, Maeterlinck, 155. 

Social Progress in Europe (Illustrated), 15, 
116, 217, 317, 413, 511. 

Social Welfare, Recent Scientific Contributions 
to, 71, 158, 453. 

Some Features of the Old Régime (Illus- 
trated), 15. 

Southern Suffrage and Representation, 506. 

Spare Minute Course. See Chautauqua Spare 
Minute Course. 

STEARNS, CLARA M. . Hanover, Hildesheim, 
Brunswick, 228; Town and Country Byways, 
522. 

Stockton, J. Leroy, More, poem, 371. 

Street Decoration (Illustrated), 60. 

Summer Assemblies, Reports from  (Illus- 
trated), 191, 293. 

Surette, THoMAS WuitNEy. The Study of 
Music (Illustrated), 58. Handel and His 
Music, 143. Haydn, 246. Mozart and His 
Music, 344. Beethoven and His Music, 438, 
540. 

Survey of Civic Betterment. 
terment. ° 

Talk About Books, 296, 395, 494, 590. 

Teacher and Physician, Bodily Basis: 263. 

Tolstoy, Count Leo Nikolaievich, 469. 

Tomorrow, poem, 371. 

Twentieth Century Belgium (Illustrated), 126. 

Tzar, The, and the Reform Agitation, 499. 

United States, Crime and Lawlessness in the, 
500. 

Wagner, Charles, 372. 

WoopHEaAp, Howarp. 
cial Service, 548. 

WooprurrF, CLINTON ROoceErs. 
175. 

Women’s Federation Civic Work, 177. 

Zon, RapHAEL G. Forestry in Germany, (Il- 
lustrated), 253. 


(Illus- 


See Civic Bet- 


German Municipal So- 


A New Career, 
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An Old Story! 
But NOW, if he forgets the 


HAND SAPOLIO 


| Would You Win Place? 


Be clean, both in and out. We 
cannot undertake the for- 
mer task—that lies with 
yourself—but the lat- 

ter we can aid with 














The First Step Away 


from self-respect is lack of care 
in personal cleanliness; the 
first move in building up 

@ proper pride in man, 

woman or child is a 





visit to the Bath- 
tub. You can’t be 
healthy , or pretty 
or even good, un- 
less you are clean. 








THE FAME OF 
SAPOLIO has 
reached far and 
wide. Every- 
where, in millions 
of homes, there is 
a regard for it 
which cannot be 
shaken. SAPOLIO 
has done much for 
your home, but 
now for y ourself 
—have you ever 
tried that‘Dainty 
Woman’sFriend”’ 
HanD SAPOLIO 
fortoilet and bath? 








WHY TAKE 
DAINTY CARE 
of your mouth, 
and neglect your 
pores, the myriad 
mouths of your 
skin? Hanp Sa- 
POLIO does not 
gloss them over, 
or chemically dis- 
solve their health- 
giving oils, yet 
~~ them thor- 

hly by a 
he A od of wien, 











oe T forgot thai SSS 


Ne LIO: 


But my wife wont forgetit 


Sapolio means so much to good 
housekeepers that it’s hard to 
plan the day’s work without it. 


fine habit. 


Hanp SaPOLtio. 
It costs but a 
trifle—its use isa 








HAND SAPO- 
LIU neither coats 
over the surface, 
nor doesitgodown 
into the pores and 
dissolve their nec- 
essary oils. It 
opens the pores, 
liberates their ac- 
tivities, but works 
no chemical 
change in those 
delicate juices 
that go to make 
up the charm and 
bloom of a healthy 
complexion. Test 
it yourself, 








A FIVE -MIN- 
UTE INTER- 
VIEW with Hanp 
SaAPOLIO will 
jeoqnal in its results 
hours of so-called 
health exercises in 
regard to opening 
the pores and pro- 
moting healthy 
circulation. Its 
use is a fine habit- 
its cost but a trifle. 











The Entire Household Will Miss It 


—The Baby, because ft is so soft and dainty for its delicate skin. 
‘‘Perfect’”? marks in neatness. 


The School-boy, because its use insures him 


The “Big Sister,’’ Lecause it keeps her complexion and hands soft ant pretty. 
The busy Mother, because it keeps her hands young and pretty in spite of housework and sewing, and the 
Father, himself, because it Lelps him to leave behind the grime of daily work. 


TRY IT YOURSELF, 
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CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 





A SYSTEM OF POPULAR EDUCATION 


FOUNDED IN 1874 BY LEWIS MILLER AND JOHN H. VINCENT 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL ASSEMBLY 
TOG vseeeeeee JUNE Bp ovccosvreranenss 8 @ ye ge >) 4. Rae BUG, 27 <secconcecnscrers 1905 
CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK | 





CALENDAR OF PRINCIPAL DAYS 


Opening of Season............... June 29 Denominational Day............. Aug. 2 
Summer Schools Open.. .......... July 8 C.L.S.C. Rallying Day........ Aug. 3. 
oS eer rer SS el ae Aug. 8 
re eres. July 28 Recognition Day................. Aug. 16 
National Army Day............... fe ee 8 es eer rr ee Aug. 19 
8 Re reer ee Si, 0" Bits GO, 6 onc cence cccccce Aug. 27 


PARTIAL LIST OF ENGAGEMENTS 
At this time when negotiations for many important speakers are uncompleted it is 
impossible to give a complete list of the engagements for 1905. The following, however, 
are amogg those who will appear on the program of next summer. 


SERMONS AND DEVOTIONAL HOURS 


Bishop John H. Vincent. Dr. Amory H. Bradford. 
Pres. Lincoln Hulley. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. Pres. Charles Cuthbert Hall. 


Rev. S. Parks Cadman. 
LECTURE COURSES 


Pres. G. Stanley Hall. Prof. S. C. Schmucker. 

Pres. Lincoln Hulley. Rev. Dana C. Johnson. 

Prof. A. Baumgartner. Dr. J. M. Buckley. 

Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut. Prof. George E. Vincent. 

READINGS 

Mr. Leland Powers. Prof. S. H. Clark. 

Mrs. Isabel Garghill Beecher. . Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker. 

Miss Anna R. Lazaer. Mrs. Emily M. Bishop. 

Miss Marie Shedlock. 
ENTERTAINMENTS 

Prize Spelling Match. .........-..- July12 “Old First Night” Exercises....... Aug. 1 
Prize Pronunciation Match. ....... July 19 Children’s Operetta, * “Cinderella” Aug. 3-5 
Opera Score, “Pirates of Penzance” July14 The Oratorio, “Elijah”........... Aug. 9 
Athletic Exhibition.. ............. July 18 Opera Score, “Martha”........... Aug. 12 
The Oratorio, “Judas”......... July 21,23 Promenade Concert.............. Aug 16 
w bf!  ) grerrrrreer July 27,29 Opera Score, “The Mikado”. . . Aug. 17, 19 
The Cantata, “The Prodigal Son” July 28 Gymnastic Exhibition............ Aug. 18 
Three Amphitheatre Concerts each week. Frequent Open Air Band Concerts. 
Baseball Games and Field Meet. Yacht and Shell Races. 
Il uminated Fleet. Fire Works. Feast of Lanterns. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 





JULY 8tx—AUGUST 18th, 1905 

The Summer Schools at Chautauqua may be considered under two groups, the first 
of which includes the ordinary subjects of study which are found in the regular curriculum 
of the average academy and college. The motives which would lead students to take these 
courses are two-fold: First, a desire to perfect themselves in the branches of knowledge 
discussed; second, to gain insight into the methods of teaching as practiced by the special 
instructors at Chautauqua. The divisions are as follows: 

I. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Courses in special periods and general history of literature, and in composition, 
II. MODERN LANGUAGES 
Courses in German, French and Spanish for all grades of students. 
III. CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
Courses adapted both for teachers and for regular students. 
IV. MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Theory and Experiments in Chemistry and Physics. 
Vv. PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY 
Special classified courses in Pedagogy. Also teaching of various specific subjects. 
VI. RELIGIOUS TEACHING 
Bible Classes, Sunday-school Courses and Religious Education. 

In the second group fall what may be called the practical courses, the motive of the 
study being to attain perfection in some specialized form of professional work. The seven 
schools organized under this head have the advantage of well-known instructors, progres- 
sive methods and many years of successful administration. 

VII. LIBRARY TRAINING 
Special courses for librarians under direction of Mr. Melvil Dewey. 
VIII. DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
Normal courses, Cookery and Practical Household Management. 
IX. MUSIC 
Individual and class instruction in all branches, vocal and instrumental. 
X. ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Arts and Crafts, Drawing from Model, Out-of-Door Sketching and Ceramics. 
XI. EXPRESSION 
Extensive work in Theory and Practice of Voice Culture and Interpretation. 
XII. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Normal, Intermediate and Beginners’ courses in Athletics and Gymnastics. 
XIII. PRACTICAL ARTS 


Business Training, Shorthand and Parliamentary Law. 




















CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, Chautauqua, N.Y, Please send your literature of 
SUMMER SCHOOLS BB Hote. ann Boarpine Hinp Book | 
C L 8. C. Homs READING CoURSE | List oF CoTTAGES FOR RENT | | 
ASSEMBLY PROGRAM | RAILROAD RATE FOLDER | | 
La 


ILLUSTRATED PRELIMINARY QUARTERLY 





> Please cross OID. icc ctioccostnnagtannstnnsasian coasts ss: 0ikek. ties. dilmaane 
X after desired 
material. 8 ea Meee 
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Famous Ten-Cent Classics 


For Shakespeare and Literary Clubs 


Texts that are Accurate and Authentic 
Full Introduction and Fully Annotated 


Full Cloth, 25 Cents 


Paper, 10 Cents 








Macbeth. Edited, with ire 
duction and notes, by H. C. Not- 
cutt, B.A., on, Assistant 
Lecturer at the South African 
College, Cape Town. 

Twelfth Night. Edited wi > 
troduction and no 
beth Lee, Lecturer nelish 
Literature at Streatham “Hi 
High School. 

Henry ay Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by George H. 
Ely, B.A. 

The T Edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by Kliza- 
beth Lee, Lecturer in lish 
_aere fe Streatham 4Hill 


High 8c 
King esol il, Edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, Ww. 
epry 
Edited, with in- 


Barry, B.A., Editor of “ 
ws You Like it. 


Sumer of Venice. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Geo. 


H. Ely, B. 2 

Midsum ’s Dream. Edit- 
ed, with zs uction and notes, 

by W. F. age. United West- 
minster Sc 

Julius Cesar. Edited, with in- 
} ree and notes, by Walter 


Cymbeline. Edited, with intro- 
auction and notes, by W. F. Bau- 


oa mt Wi. Edited, with 
tate uction and notes, by F. E. 

, Sometime Scholar, 
p a eGaliens Oxford. 

King John. Edited, with pro 
duction and Notes, by F. 
Webb, M.A., Sometime Bcholar, 
Queen’ 's College. Oxford. 

Hamlet. a with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Lyonel W. 
Lyde, =. Head En English Master, 
G cademy. 

pe oer Edited, with intro- 
7 and notes, by Walter 


tie Henry V. a. a = 
troduction and notes. 


King Lear. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, b 4. 


Oxford, Editor of ot Hiaglich or ee: 
Southey. 
Life of Nelson. 


Scott. 
Marmion. 





Lay of the hast aaa. 
Lady of the 
~~ 
The Princess. 
Idylls of the King. 
f Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, 


o! 
Geraint and Enid. Edi x 
| ena and notes, by MA 


Eato: 
idylis of the Kine. li. Lancelot 
and i The ty Geet. =e 
Passing of 
pac EO ona 1 notes, or i 
Eaton. 
White. 

Natural History of Selborne. |. 
Natural History of Selborne. II. 
Webster. 

Bunker Hill Orations. 


Ascham., 
Schoolmaster. Edited by Prof. 
H. Morley. 
Addison. 


Sir Roger de Cove 
Essays and Tales. ~ 
Isaac Bickerstaff, Physician and 


Astrologer. 
Byron. 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 
ie one 


Speech on Concil 
An eeeay on the Subtime and Beau- 


t. The coming 


Thoughts on Present Discontent. 
Browning. 
Pippa Passes. 
Carlyle. 
Essay on Burns. 
Cowper. 
The Task and other Poems. 
Table Talk. 
Dryden. 


Palamon and Arcite. 
Alexander’s Feast and other Poems. 


Dickens. 
Cricket on the Hearth. 
Christmas Carol. 

De Quinsey. 

Revolt of the Tartars. 

Emerson. 
Nature Essays. 

Eliot. 

Silas Marner. 


Franklin. 
Autobiegraphy of Benjamin Franklin 





Goethe. 
Sorrows of Werter. 


Goldsmith. 
Vicar of Wakefield. 
Hakluyt. 
Voyager’s Tales. 


Irving. 
History of New York. Vol. | 
sactery of New York. Vol. Il. 
Sketch Book. Part b 
Sketch Book. Part 
J men 
Rasselas, The Prince of Abyssinia. 


Lives of the Poets. 


Aadionn. Savage, Swift 
Gay, Thompson, Young, Gray, etc. 
Waller, Milton, Cowle 

kmore, Pope. 


Butler, Denham, 0 1~ n, Roscom- 
mon, Spratt, Dorset, Rochester, Ot- 
way. 
Longfellow. 
[paneiie. 


. a 
- — of Miles Standish. 


Lowell. 
Vision of Sir Launfal. 


_Lamb. 
Tales from Shakespeare. Vol. |. 
Tales from Shakespeare. Vol. II. 
Macaulay. 


Essay on Milton. 
Essay on Addison. 
Francis Bacon. 
Warren Hasti ngs 

Lays of Ancient Rome. 


Milton. 


Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. 
Minor Poems. 


Mitchell. 
Reveries of a Bachelor. 
Pope. 
Jpenstetien of the Iliad. 


‘oem 
Essay on Man. 


Plutarch’s Lives. 
eee the Great and Julius 


sar. 
Pericles and need Maximus, De- 
mosthenes and C! 
Alcibiades and Corlelante, Aristides 
and Cato the Censor. 
Agesilaus, Pompey and Phocion. 


Ruskin. 


Sesame and Lilies. 
King of the Golden River. 
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It 1s Not Too Late 


to start in upon a definite line 
of reading for the winter 


Try THE CHAUTUAQUA PLAN 


A Club in the South writes: ‘‘ The books have been 
received and we are perfectly delighted with them. 
Since their arrival our circle has become more 
enthusiastic than ever.” 


A college professor: “I have not acknowledged the 
receipt of the twenty-nine copies of Mathews’ French 
Revolution for use in my class. I should like a copy 
of the States-General. I think I can use it in class 
work in connection with Mathews.” 


An individual reader: “I have had experience in 
literary and other school work, and I am of the 
opinion that this work .as a promoter and developer 
has no superior.” : : : : : : 





CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Publishing Department Chautauqua Institution, 
CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y. 


Please send Complete Home Reading Course of the C.L.S.C. for 1904-5 
and enroll me as member, for which I remit herewith $5.00. 


IG sccctisticnsiencnsntnpansnientencepeniiatgiintandons Dukes dimtiieedieamiantal 
DD a vacsincsaictaaesesstioneses axrshipiasins ae tosetteasateaieeeiatizee: 
Class of 190...... ERGO RE Cis scvcdscis cs casccacgpcdidiciasavidsecncsgasinainniant 
New members are class of 1908. WW cscs sceisssesscchiseisiatetescbasnoossaesenanthapeinielans 


Detach and send all orders +o 


Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N.Y. 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS YEAR. 


Chautauqua Home 


Reading Course 
1904-5 





Begin the New Year Right. 


|] The beginning of a new year is always an opportune time for establishing 
a good habit. Now that the pressure of the holiday season is over many 
people feel with regret that the winter is slipping away, and that they have not 
carried out certain good resolutions to read systematically and gain a more 
intelligent outlook upon the world in which they live. 

] One advantage of the CHAUTAUQUA READING CIRCLE plan is, 
that it is very flexible, and although the course began September Ist, anyone 
who is anxious to improve the unusual.opportunities which it offers can readily 
complete the year’s work within six months’ time—January to June. Back 
numbers of the magazine will be sent and the reading may readily be brought 
up to date, 

4 The plan of the course is indicated by its suggestive title. The leading 
series of studies in THE CHAUTAUQUAN will introduce Chautauqua readers to a 
subject of vital interest to the world at the present time, but one upon which 
few people are well informed— 


Social Progress in Europe since the French Revolution. 


About this subject will be grouped studies in the history of France and Ger- 
many, two nations whose history and temperament have led them to work out 
their social problems by quite different methods. 


THE REQUIRED LITERATURE. 





The States-General, From the French of Erckmann-Chatrian $1.00 
The French Revolution, ; : ‘ Shailer Mathews 1.00 
Ten Frenchmen of the 19th Century, Frederick M. Warren 1.00 
Studies in German Literature, , Richard Hochdoerfer 1.00 
The Chautauquan, 12 months, , ; P : 2.00 
Year Book of Helps and Hints, ° r ; : ; .50 

6.50 
Net Price for Complete Course, - - $5.00 


Write for detailed information and terms to organizers. 


Address Dept. A. CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


A Monthly Magazine of Things Worth While 











Oficial Publication of Chautauqua Institution 








Contents for February, 1905. 
Cover Design. 
Judgment Hall of Rathaus, Lumeberg..............cssssscsercseeerscceeseceeeeeceecseseseeees eadaebsoss agen Frontispiece. 


neh WE I ii vcirstisistisdivsacceeariiibinetccanssobneiiapints poskigeben telghiadpiionaidbabienndtiaats 499-510 


The Tzar and the Reform Agitation. Crime and Lawlessness in the United States. Railroads—the 
Paramount Question. Federal Control of Corporations. Municipal Museum in Chicago. Impeaching 
Federal Judges. Southern Suffrage and Representation. Immigration, Numbers and Quality. 
Eight Hour Legislation and Contract Rights. Issue between Employers and Labor Organizations. 
What the Paragraphers Say. With Portraits of General Nogi. Admiral C. H. Davis, James R. Garfield, 
Porfirio Diaz, Ramon Corral, Edwin A. Alderman, Carroll D.Wright, William E. Huntington, Charles 
W. Dabney, Eva Booth and August Belmont. With Cartoons. 


The Great Era of English Reform. .... ............:sscseeee ceeeeees Frederic Austin Ogg..........+0+s0+++ 511 
Sociai Progress in Europe. Illustrated. 

Town and Country Byways. ..............sssscccesseseseeeeee ee -o-oes QGROR- TR DRORBMB. ..200cc6cssccsseseve 522 

* A Reading Journey in Belgium and Germany. Illus- 
trated. 

Wiccttcnees tek Wiis BRIE. noo. as cs. a siiceceeesdess ise scesdesconadoss Thomas Whitney Surette......... 540 
German Master Musicians. Illustrated. 

The Significance of Erckmann-Chatrian................ssseeeese+ Richard Burton ............sc.sse00 516 

German Municipal Social Service .........ssssesscseesssesseseeeseeees Howard Woodhead.................... 548 
Civic Lessons from Europe. 

I rccetenenchasepidabetecentertiasieripenencsactentenicinints tvadedaegila Austin Bierbowet........-.......0. 557 

Aspects of the Elementary School........ .....:s-cssscssseserseeeeeeee Walter L, Hervey... cesesesseese 558 


How the American Boy is Educated. 
Survey of Civic Betterment: 
American Municipal Social Service............:ccccccssesescceseeees E. G. Routzahn.........,......c00cc00«. 565 
Civic Classification. Duties of Good Citizens. Municipal Baths in the United States. Investment 


Philanthropy. A “City School-Tooth-Clinic.” Junior Citizens. School Civics. Topics in the Maga- 
zines. From the Field. Civic Progress Programs: American Municipal Activities. 


Current Events Programs and News Summa r..............::ccsssssccseccessccceessssceeceeecsesseessessesens 576 
Stenetnnnienns Cath TRIN DR e, since cscnsicescsstenssetiinsiketiernnenipisinivmniiicstipiedieisaseitiampaaie 578 
©. Bi BG CR Tiare cctivssssconesconsnsnersnnpeensccinseuisnninetibnetienssaesnibisnebensnssecshapaapitinidliii 579 


The New C.L.8.C. Memorial Day. The C. L. 8. C. Mottoes. Isolated Members of 06. Higgins 
Memorial at Chautauqua. Doing Our Own Thinking. Two Famous German Novels. Ought, Aught 
or Naught. SomeGames. Outline of Required Reading for March. Suggestive Programs for 1 
Circles. ‘he Travel Club. Answers to Search Questions. The Library Shelf. News from Readers 
and Circles. Illustrated. 
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Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s’ Acid Phos- 
phate keepgtthe mind clear, 
the nervg steady and the 
body str$ng—a boon to the 
overwfrked officeman, 
teachgr and student. 


orsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 














Remington Typewriter Co., 327 Broadway, New York. 





Intelligently 
Taught Quilted 


By Correspondence Muslin 


Our Individual Method Mattress 
*s THE ACME WAY.” Pads 


The Acme School of Draw- 
ing isthe only Correspond- are made in all suitable sizes for Beds and 
ence School that teaches ex- Cribs. They are a sanitary necessity. 


c‘usively theseveral branches 
of Drawing. The faculty is . 
composed of specialists in Quilted 


each branch. 


The Acme way of teaching is Screen 
eclectic; each lesson iscompos'te 
in character. This gives the stu- Crib 

dent an opportunity to study 

the styles of many artists, Padding 


and makes it possible for 
him to develop a style of 2 inten. Ate is js 1 =y gene —_ 
; " that a m er Can buy ior the comiort o! 
aie own The Aamne her baby. When put around Crib it saves 
Schoo! of Drawing gua:- from draught and protects arms, legs and 
antees to satisfy every head from contact with metal frame of bed. 
student taking ore of its 
complete courses or re- Ask dry goods dealer and to us for sample. 
funds tuition money. 


wi tsmaewe sace | | EXCELSIOR QUILTING 00. 


and forget it for ’The Acme Way,”’ students’ testimonialsand | 


information about our preferred course. It may prove a 
stepping stone to a better position. 15 Laight Street, 


Acme School of Drawing, Kalamazoo, Mich. NEW YORK CITY. 


186 Masonic Temple 
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